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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life.—John 3: 16. 

1. October 5.—Moses’ Cry for Help... ...... Num, 11 : 4-33 
2. Octcber 12.—Jealousy and Envy Punished .. . Num. 12 
. October 19.—The Report of the Spies . Num. 13 : 1-3, £7 to 14:25 
. October 26.—The Sin of Moses and Aaron . . . ...Num. 20: 1-13 
. November 2.—Balak and Balaam .. .. . } um. 22: 1 to 23: 10 
. November 9.—Abstinence for the Sake of Gebers 
(World’s Temperance Sunday) . 

7- November 16.—The Death of 


Ou > w 


. Rom. 14: 7-21 


: 48-52; 34: 


> ok i a. Deut. 31 : 1-8; 32 I-12 

8. November 23.—Joshua, the New Leader. . >... Josh. 1: 1-9 
9. November 30.—Crossing the Jordan. . . Josh. 3: 1-17; Psa. 114 
1o. December 7.—The Fall of Jericho ..... Josh. 5: 16 to 6: 27 
11. December 14.—The Sinof Achan......... Josh 7 
12. December 21.—The Division of the Land. ...... Josh. 14 
Or, Christmas Lesson—The Word Made Flesh. . . John 1 : 1-18 


13. December 28.—Review—A Day of Decision. 
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The Prism 


By Mary Coles Carrington 


SUDDEN gleam of rainbow light 
That flashed across my sombre room 

And raised me, wondering at the sight, 

From soundless depths of pain and gloom, 
Seemed a swift messenger of cheer, 

A vision sent to comfort me, 
I glanced without, the children near ° 

At play revealed its history. 


Then to my soul I cried: “ Arise! 

Forget thy pain, forsake thy wrath! 
Since joy may come to children’s eyes 

‘From rubbish in a sunbeam’s path, 
Seek thou the Sun! Its blessed rays 

Will cheer thee through a world of care. 
Lookup!’ Ah, with a clearer gaze 

I looked, and found my peace in prayer! 








Some of your music problems in church and Sun- 
day-school are discussed in this issue in the light of 


trained experience. It will add to your own knowt- 
edge of the whole subject if you supplement a study of 
these articles by getting into touch with the producers 
of music material of many kinds, whose advertising 
announcements are in this issue. 


r 
Going Deeper than Feelings 


Deep emotions are not always necessary to deep 
religious experiences. Men differ as much in their 
emotions as they do in their faces. A Northfield 
speaker, contrasting the nervous, intense man with 
the phlegmatic, unemotional man, once said of the 
former, ‘‘ When he was converted he had an emo- 
tional explosion that blew the crater out of his*vol- 
cano and changed the face of his spiritual landscape 
forever.’’ But many another man has been just as 
truly converted without any such emotional explosion. 


Christ is always the same, no matter how much our 
personal emotions differ ; and the pathway to the life 
that is hid with him in God is always the same : faith 
and surrender. If, as we receive Christ by faith as 
our Saviour and Life, we lack the spiritual emotions 
that we had expected to have, let us not be disturbed 
over this. And if we have deep emotions, let us not 
be afraid of them. They are present or lacking, they 
come and they go, for reasons that perhaps we shall 
never understand in this life. Christ is better than 
our feelings, and he comes to stay forever when we 
turn resolutely away from our feelings and take him 
on his own terms. 
Xx 


How Christ Keeps His Own 


No one who commits himself to Christ has ever 
yet trusted too confidently in Christ’s keeping power. 
A woman was rejoicing in the salvation which she 
had found in her Lord, and was speaking with great 
confidence to her friends of the unshaken assurance 
she had in her own eternal welfare, as guaranteed to 
her by Christ. ‘* You'd better not be too sure,’’ said 
one ;-‘‘you might slip through his fingers.’’ ‘But 
I'm one of the fingers,’’ was the reply. That is ex- 
actly the relationship to himself that Christ wants us to 
realize is ours as soon as we have received him as 
Saviour. For he takes believers into literal union 
with himself ; he makes us actual members of his own 
body. By the mystery of his grace we are then neces- 
sary to his completion. A lost Christian would mean 
an incomplete Christ. 
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The Blues Cured 


Feeling blue is never the result of what happens 
tous. It is always and only the result of what hap- 
pens within us. For years a man had been fighting 
a losing fight with drink. Just before last Christmas, 
while working on the railroad, he was run over by five 
cars and terribly mangled. He did not lose his life, 
but he has lain on his back in a hospital bed most of 
the time from that day to this, and during the first 
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‘‘Even a 


N THIS fall morning the narrow mountain 
valley is filled with mist. As we look down 
into it in the gray dawn it twists and writhes 

and curls in gliding, sinuous shapes as though 
giant wraiths were warring. But we know there is 
little beauty about it to the men who are down in the 
valley’s depths. It lays its cold and clammy hand 
upon them as they go to their early toil. It is de- 
pressing, it is disheartening. The sounds that come 
up to us on the heights are not the sounds of glad- 
ness that greet the cheery morning when all is clear. 
No milkmaid sings as she gropes her way to the barn, 
and no plow-boy whistles as he tends his team. No 
one wants to be out in it,—it bewilders, it befogs. 
By and by it begins to yield to the drawing of the 
sun. Soon what a difference! The same mist, the 
same vapor that chilled and depressed and bewil- 
dered as it hugged the earth, now delights and blesses 
as in delicate cloud-forms it breaks the blueness of 
the sky or shades for a little the intense warmth of the 
September sun. 

The day-draws to a close. Now look at what: was 
the morning mist, ashen and gray no longer, but radi- 
ant and glowing as it catches and reflects the glory of 
the setting sun. It gleams with the colors that John 
saw in the walls of the city of our God—the colors of 
the gold and topaz and beryl and chrysolite and sap- 
phire and emerald. No brush can depict its beauty, 
no pen can portray its glory, as the wild colors van- 


few months he suffered agony. He has undergone 
operation after operation, and may have to use crutches 
all his life. The situation might be expected to 
give him the blues. But while these outside disas- 
ters were happening to him, something else was hap- 
pening within him. He is now regaining a measure 
of health, and he writes to a friend : ‘‘It is a wonder- 
ful thing, the workings of God, giving us his goodness 
and tender mercies. ... He allows me to write you 
this, after I have been a low, worthless sinner. . . . 
Jesus has come to me in my darkest hour, and it is 
all the evidence in the world that God will not forget 
his own. Mother was at church last Sunday, and she 
met the pastor, and he told some railroad men if they 
ever get the blues to come over to me._ I don’t think 
that I can recall at any time of my life that I felt so 
free ; and you know why, that it is the Spirit of Jesus 
within.’* Few of us have to suffer as this man has 
suffered. But, even in better circumstances than his, 
we may have his freedom from the blues, 


= 
Learning to be Practical 


He is a most impractical man who gives his chief 
interest and attention to matters of this world, Yet 
we are commonly said to be practical when we deal 
with things that we can touch and taste and see. A 
remarkable editorial in the [Philadelphia] North 
American on the work of General Booth and the Sal- 
vation Army speaks appreciatively of the great contri- 
bution to social service that the Army has made, and 
then recognizes that it is also saving people ‘‘to that 
hope for a better chance beyond this existence, -with- 
out which the most perfect material prospect becomes 
a dead picture set in a frame of doubt tarnished by 
fear.’’ It is a Practical thing to lead men into a life 
from which fear, doubt, and death are forever swept 
away. The only way we can do it is by showing 
them that they may have something better than the 
best material prospect which this world can offer. 
Then we are equipping them to deal in the most prac- 
tical way with the less important things that make 
up so much of this present life, 
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Vapor 


ish, and the softer tones appear, while the daylight 
fades into the dark. Men watch it and are quiet. 
The tired plow-boy rests in the furrow to receive its 
blessing. The milkmaid pauses with her foaming 
pails to steep herself in its peace. Yet it is the same 
vapor that in the morning bewildered and depressed. 
What has made the difference? It has been lifted 
up from the earth as it yielded to the sun. 

‘* What is your life? It is even a vapor,’’ said the 
matter-of-fact apostle. It is true he was speaking of 
the shortness of life and its uncertainty, vanishing as 
quickly as the vapor goes. And as life passes for us 
and its quick changes come, we are wise if we forget 
not this primary meaning. But are there not impli- 
cations in the figure which we need as much? What 
is our life when it hugs the earth? It is cold and 
ashen and cheerless, It blesses no one ; nay, rather 
it is acurse. How many weary souls have lost their 
way because they have been befogged through lives 
that were earth-hugging ! 

But let this vapor, this life, yield itself to the uplift- 
ing of the Sun of Righteousness, and it becomes 
beautiful. No one will deny that the life of Jerry 
McAuley was a miasma in its morning. Men lost 
their way through him, men were cursed by him. No 
one will deny that that same life after it had been 
lifted up was a benediction to the same places that 
once it had cursed. It works the same way in every 
instance, and it works from the same cause. Nothing 
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else but the sun can lift the fog. Nothing else but 
Christ can lift the man. ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw allmen unto Me."’ And he is doing it, and, in 
the doing, beauty is coming into life. 

And service. The sun now has gone from our 
valley, and we waken in the night to the gentle plash- 
ing of the rain, The fields are eager for it. Every 
drop will be avidly seized by the thirsty soil. The 
wheat already sown will spring to cover the brown 
land with its soft blanket of green. The hard-baked 
places that turned only clods from the plow will be 
softened and ready for the seed. That rain means 
fruit in another harvest. It is our mist come back 
again to water the earth, to serve it. In the morning 
it was acurse. In the evening it was a benediction 
of beauty. Now it is our servant. And it was what 
it was at the sunset, and it does whai it does for our 
helping, because it yielded itself to the sun and was 
lifted up. 

We can press the analogy all the way. It is the 
lives that He has uplifted that are really serving the 
world, and they alone, All philanthropy finally 
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springs from his se}fjessness, and the selflessness that 
loses itself in service is because of him. And it is 
all possible because he was lifted up, The sun on 
the other side of the world lifts no vapors here. It is 
as it is lifted up that it draws them after. There be 
some who fear that we shall some day have a cross- 
less Christ—a Christ without a sacrifice, or a sacrifice 
forgotten. When we do he will have lost his attract- 
iveness, and earth's philanthropies will be ended. 
When we miss the cross we will cease the service, for 
we cannot come back to bless when we are not first 
lifted up. But never will there be a crossjess Christ. 
For never will men forego the thing that has made 
life endurable. And never could they forego it if 
they would. He rules, and he rules from the cross, 
and ‘‘of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end.”’ 

And it is the Christ of the cross that uplifts and 
transforms—when we will let him. The vapor must 
yield to the urging of the sun. It is at once the trag- 
edy and the glory of life that there is no like ‘‘must’’ 
for men, 








A Question of Sunday-Schoc! Honor 


No one of us would deliberately wish to lay any 
Sunday-school open to the charge of dishonor, and 
yet there are those who in disregard of copyright and 
simple fairness are still making improper use of pub- 


lished hymns,—words and music. Of course a great 
many who do this by no means realize what they are do- 
ing. But the case is clear enough when the facts are un- 
derstood, and no one needs to be very long in doubt 
on the subject if the facts are fairly faced. The steal- 
ing of copyrighted, published hymns, words and 
music, and orders of service for special or other occa- 
sions, makes its appearance here and there, and 
should be resolutely driven out of all schools where 
the practise has crept in, and kept out of all others, 
The practise is set forth in the following correspond- 
ence from a prominent music publisher who is rightly 
disturbed over the facts with which he has had to 
deal : 


My attention is called to-day to nine requests which we had 
for samples of our Christmas services. Six of these were re- 
ceived yesterday and three of them to-day, and I am enclosing 
the original orders for your inspection. Please notice six of 
these are from , and if you will examine these care- 
fully, you will doubtless conclude, as we have, that they were 
written by the same person, and with only one object in view, 
—to provide a sufficient number of Christmas services for their 
Sunday-school without expense other than was incurred in the 
writing of the postal-cards, The other three were postmarked 
———, and you will probably agree with, us that these three were 
written by one party. 

Such cases are quite frequent, although ofttimes such meth- 
ods are pursued in securing free samples of other publications 
which are of greater value than Christmas services. 

I have upon my desk a book of nearly 150 songs, words 
only, prepared by a large Sunday-school in the city of : 
in this book probably very nearly, if not quite, 100 of the 
songs are copyrighted, and they have been reprinted without 
permission of the owners, and in most cases no credit for the 
authorship or ownership is given, In the neighborhood of 
thirty of these songs we own. In taking the matter up with 
those in authority at the school where this book has been in 
use for some time past, we are given to understand that they 
consider it is none of our business. They have no regrets or 
apologies to offer, and do not hesitate to tell us so. 

Another case coming to my personal attention recently was 
in a visit to one of the largest Sunday-schools in the city of 
on Easter Sunday. I found in one of the main depart- 
ments of the school that the only Easter songs which they were 
using for that service were two of our songs, the words of which 
they had reproduced, and had these slips with the words of the 
two songs printed on them distributed to all in attendance, 
with only two copies of the complete service in the school, one 
for the pianist and one for the musical director. In taking this 
matter up with the authorities there, I am given to understand 
that no one officially connected with the school was in any- 
wise responsible for it, and they do not feel that the school is 
morally or legally under obligation to us. 

I might cite many other cases quite similar to these, but I 
believe these are sufficient to show that there is need of a gen- 
erous educational campaign along these lines in connection 
with Sunday-school work, and if you feel that you could afford 
to devote any time or space to this line of work, it would not 
only be appreciated by the publishers,.but in the end I believe 
would be a real blessing to those who are guilty of such in- 
fringements. 











Sunday-school workers assume a very serious moral 
responsibility when they deliberately use, without 
permission, copyrighted material owned by some 
one else, and without rendering to the owner any 
return to compensate him for such use. The real 
owner, recognized by the law, has distinct property 
rights in the production, just as the farmer has in the 
product of his land. He may have invested consid- 


erable money in the work, as in the case of special 
exercises and hymn-books, and he could afford to 
do this only on the expectation of a real sale of a 
reasonable number of his copies to users, under the 
ordinary principle of value given for value received. 
Aside from any question of legal exactions, does it 
seem fair and right to ask for a number of free 
‘*samples’’ of services when the so-called samples are 
intended by the one who asks for them to be a sub- 
stitute for a purchase? Does it seem just and fair to 
buy one copy of a copyrighted service, and then to 
serve the convenience of the school by multiplying it 
for individual use without rendering any equivalent 
to the legal owner for this extension, or without secur- 
ing his permission ? 

It is not needful here to enter into: a discussion 
of the technicalities of copyright law. Any who are 
interested in a full study of the subject can find 
a wealth of material in Richard Rogers Bowker's 
‘« Copyright, Its History and Law,’’ published at $5 
net, by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and Néw York. 

In a school where the moral issue here involved 
was once raised, the officers wanted to use only two 
or three of the hymns in a published and copyrighted 
order of service, and with these a printed order of 
their own devising, with certain old hymns. Some 
were in favor of simply including in the home-made 
printed order the words of the few hymns wanted from 
the copyrighted service. But saner counsels pre- 
vailed, and while the school had indeed its own 
printed order of service to meet special needs, within 
each copy was bound a full and purchased copy of the 
copyrighted service, from which only two or three 
hymns were sung. 

In the Broad Street Baptist Sunday-school, in Phila- 
delphia, a plan has been followed which is described 
by the superintendent, Mr, John M. Neff: 


In order to conserve some of the splendid songs published 
for the several festive days of the year, about five years ago our 
Bible school purchased a sufficient quantity of special cloth- 
back covers to enable us to always have one book for each 
member in attendance. These covers, being of size to suit the 
regular “‘ exercise’”’ page, were punched with two holes rein- 
forced with eyelets and supplied with two McGill paper fasten- 
ers of suitable length for securing the exercises added from time 
to time. We purchase enough copies of each exercise that 
we wish to use and preserve to supply each cover,—that is, one 
for every member in attendance. ‘To insure against tearing the 
holes, in some instances we also placed eyelets in each copy of 
the exercise. 

During the first year we almost saved the cost of the covers 
in the reduced number of exercises purchased, because by this 





An article by Charles M. Alexander, the singing 
evangelist, on ‘‘ The Soul-Winning Power of Song,” 
was announced for publication ig this ‘‘ Church and 
Sunday -school Music Number” of The Sunday School 
Times. Mr. Alexander had expressed his hope of 
writing the article for this issue; but.a cAablegram 
received during the week of make-up conveys his 
regret that he is prevented from doing so by the pres- 
sure upon his time of preparation for the Scotland 
mission. The Sunday School Times is sorry to disap- 
point readers who had looked forward to seeing Mr. 
Alexander’s article in this issue, and hopes that it 
may be privileged to give them his message at some 
later time. 
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plan we procured only sufficient copies to supply our covers, 
and did not have to make the usual allowance for copies in- 
variably missing from time to time,—especially if the exercise 
happened to be a good one. 

We used great care in selecting only the best exercises for 
cer get 3 and now have what we consider a very fine col- 
ection of music. Of course, we have no intention of stopping 
where we are, but the next exercise that appeals to us as ap- 
propriate for our use will be added to the present list. 

We are not in any manner infringing copyright interests. 
The saving in money, however, is nothing compared with the 
advantages of conserving music that is dignified and uplifting, 
but which appears to-day and is lost sight of or forgotten to- 
morrow, unless preserved in some such form as we have 
adopted. 

The argument, if at all advanced, that the “less desirable“ 
songs of an exercise are not eliminated by this plan, is offset 
by the fact that we have in convenient form a high grade of 
music adapted to all the different special occasions of the year. 

Of course, only such exercises as contain a major portion of 
desirable songs are preserved and ‘“‘ bound” within our cover. 
The pages are all numbered consecutively, thus affording easy 
and convenient means of locating the different songs. 

Many schools that have regretted the waste in the 
early discarding of a service used only on a special 
occasion will find here a good suggestion. It will 
be noted that this sckool buys enough copies to sup- 
ply the school adequately. That is better than getting 
something for nothing at some one’s else unwilling ex- 
pense, a practise that can only bring dishonor and 
just criticism upon those who take such a method of 
supplying a school with any kind of material for the 


school’s use, 
a 
Bible Courses for Young Men 


The mighty army of men, young and old, who go 
to Sunday-school every Sunday, is conclusive evidence 
of the fact that religion grips men’s lives when it 
really gets a hearing before them. Men are in the 
Sunday-school to-day; and they are coming in in 
steadily increasing numbers, as the heartening reports 
in the ‘‘ Adult Bible Study Number"’ of the Times of 
September 13 abundantly show. _What Bible study 
courses shall we offer men- after they get there? A 
teacher in New Jersey seeks light on this question : 

It is my desire to have the young men’s class, cf which I am 
the leader, take up a course of lessons this fall that will be 
made up largely of the fundamentals of our religion, but at the 
same time a course that will be of interest to young men from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. I believe that our young 
people need a more thorough knowledge of the foundation- 
truths of the gospel. ‘ 

The International Lessons, of course, furnish ground for 
such teaching, but I find that young men of the ages mentioned 
are, as a rule, averse to following what is commonly known as 
a Sunday-school lesson. 

Can you help me in the selection of such a course ? 

A young men’s class ought to have a chance to 
study the Bible in a young man’s way. And probably 
the greatest wealth of opportunity for doing just this 
is offered by the International Bible Lessons. These 
lessons focus the world’s scholarship on the Bible as 
does no other course. They offer a unique field for 
thorough-going, mature, masculine study. It is a 
simple matter to show any class of young men in 
three or four weeks’ time that they have in these les- 
sons a Challenge equal to the best. thought and inves 
tigation that they can give them. 

Take, for example, Professor Erdman’s Bible class 
treatment of the International Lessons offered each 
week in The Sunday School Times. Would it not be 
worth while to call it to the attention of the young 
men of this class, with special emphasis on the daily 
study plan that he so interestingly furnishes? If a 
few of them will really give that plan a thorough trial 
for one month, it is doubtful whether they will ever 
again have any question as to the fitness of the ‘‘ Sun- 
day-school lesson’’ for them. 

On the other hand, if it still seems wiser to try some 
other course, the teacher may profitably correspond 
with the Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City, who, as the publishers of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
offer a wide variety of unusually interesting courses. 

Again, ‘‘Synthetic Bible Studies,’’ by Dr. James 
M. Gray of the Moody Bible Institute, is a volume 
which can well be used in such a class. Correspond- 
ence with the Moody Bible Institute, 153 Institute 
Place, Chicago, will secure information concerning 
their other Bible courses for class use. 


oe 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, grant us this hour a penetrating sense of thy pres- 
ence. Still our restlessness of thought and feeling, and 
fix our minds on thee. Inspire us to passionate praise 

and prayer, and to eager speaking and hearing of the word. 
Melt our hearts to tenderness, and consolidate our energies 
in filial trust and lofty purpose ; above all, and in all, make 
our hearts quiver with the sense of comradeship—with thee 
and with each other—through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE SINGING AT SILVERTON 








% When Mary Windsor had Her Voice Trained .«© .«© =| « «@: 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 








‘‘] HEAR Mary Windsor's having her voice 
trained,’’ Old Mrs. Connor toddled back from 
the gate for her usual postscript. 

«« Didn't know she had a voice,’’ answered Mrs, 
Peter Duncan, pausing in her rocking. 

‘*[ didn’t either. But it seems her music-teacher 
up in town found she had, and a pretty good one at 
that. So now doctor’s going to have her trained, as 
I say, all through the winter ; figures on making a big 
singer of her, I s’ pose.”’ 

Mrs. Duncan pondered this for a while and went 
back to rocking, in spite of the fact that her inform- 
ant’s ear-trumpet was being held ready poised for 
comment of some sort. Receiving none, Mrs. Con- 
nor went on, shrilly : 

‘«Well, all I’ve got to say is, if she don’t put her 
throat to more use than she's put her fingers all these 
years the doctor'd better be keeping his hard-earned 
pennies in his pocket."’ 

‘*That’s a fact,’"’ Mrs. Duncan agreed. ‘She's 
taken music lessons ever since before she could read, 
and I, for one, can’t remember of ever hearing her 
play yet. Though they do say she can make a piano 
hum when she gets ready.”’ 

‘*Don'’t get ready, though,’’ the visitor screamed 
back. ‘*Many’s the company I've heard beg for a 
piece, with her just turning poppy red and sitting 
still. Strikes me it's more her will-power that needs 
training !’’ 

‘- Father, you hear that?’’ young Mrs. Duncan said, 
asan old man hobbled out. ‘Doctor's Mary’s going 
to have her voice cultivated, up in town.’’ She cast 
a little sidelong glance at Mrs. Connor as she made 
use of the longer word. The little old man rumi- 
nated, his mild eyes alight. 

‘That's the truth ?’’ he asked. ‘Sure, is it?’’ 
His whole face twinkled. Grandfather Duncan had 
a mania for music—if anything so ancient, so small, 
so nearly burnt out, as it were, might be said to have 


amania. ‘‘I always did say she looked like a song- 
bird,’” he went on. ‘‘Hope I'll live to hear her 
pipin’ !”’ 


‘*Well, you won't,’’ promised the departing guest 
with flat finality, hitching her portly figure through 
the narrow gate, ‘‘nor yet any o’ the rest of us.’’’ 

Grandpa Duncan chuckled aloud, ‘Going to be 
a singer !’* he repeated to himself. 


ARY WINDSOR had gone into her work with all 
the might of her being. She had always felt that 
she would sing some day ; now she would spare 

no pains to make the dream come true. Through the 
autumn and winter that followed there were tri-weekly 
pilgrimages to the city for lessons, and every after- 
noon was spent in the small music-room at the prac- 
tise that alone makes perfect. Her labor was careful 
and conscientious, her ambition very steadfast. In 
June she went to town for two months’ uninterrupted 
study, returning late in August. 

‘*IT don’t know why it is,’’ Dr. Windsor said one 
day, ‘* but I can’t make heads nor tails of Mary's 
music.’’ He glanced covertly at his wife, and was 
somewhat reassured by the expression he caught on 
the wing across her face. Seeing that she was be- 
trayed, Mrs. Windsor responded gently: ‘I can’t 
either, father, But you and I mustn't be setting our- 
selves up for judges. She's doing it all right, what- 
ever ’tis."’ 

‘*Well,’” agreed the doctor, with a sensation of 
having been convicted of heresy, ‘‘I was only won- 
dering if it sounds to everybody the way it does to n.e. 
I've never heard a real tune yet. She knows, of 
course,’’ he amended hastily. ‘‘This is only prac- 
tising, I suppose.’’ 

Silverton watched Mary diligently. From its atti- 
tude one would have judged that it was prepared for 
her to burst into song at any time, in any place. 
Neighbors dropping in at twilight never failed to ask 
for a vocal treat, but Mary always managed to slip out 
of complying. She did not mean to be ungracious. 
An old reticence that she had never outgrown made 
her strangely averse to singing before the people she 
knew ; besides this, always there was an unacknowl- 
edged consciousness of how far removed from them 
would prove her kind of music. 

The minister called one morning and put a hesitat- 


—— 


ing request. Wouldn't she come up ‘around the 
organ’’ at church, and help out the feeble singing ? 
They needed her so ; there was such a dearth of good 
voices in the congregation. The good man seemed 
almost childishly eager. But Mary shook her bright 
head. Really, she could not. She had just com- 
pleted an arrangement with the organist at St. Mark's 
in the city; every Sunday from now on her place 
would be there, in the vested choir. How would it 
do for the little group ‘‘around the organ’’ to come 
to her every Saturday for a sort of rehearsal? The 
minister accepted with what gratitude he could muster, 
aware that his poor carolers needed a leader at church 
more than teacher. 

Old Mrs, Connor shook her head more vehemently 
than Mary had done when he told her of the failure of 
the quest she had suggested. ‘* What'd I say ?’’ she 
gloried. ‘‘ Hearing’s believing,’’ Mrs. Peter Duncan 
transposed succinctly when the news passed her in its 
rounds. ‘*I have my doubts whether she can."’ 
Small Bobby Connor met Mary on the street next day 
and regarded her sidewise. ‘‘Show me the bird in 
your throat,’’ he suggested, ‘‘that can sing and won't 
sing.’’ Mary, only half-comprehending, yet vaguely 
uncomfortable, told him that her bird was bashful, 
and went on, laughing at his big eyes. 


NE Sunday, spent at home because of her mother's 
slight illness, she slid into church silently and sat 
nearthe door. The little peering organist made 

an appealing sign, but Mary pretended not to notice. 
‘*IT could never on earth keep in tune or time with 
them,"’ she told herself. During the five minutes 
that elapsed before service, Grandpa Duncan was ob- 
served to change his seat with stealthy deliberation, 
moving his person and his two crutches carefully 
down the aisle to the seat in front of Mary Windsor. 
Immediately old Mrs. Connor, with much rustling 
and heavy breathing, shifted her position and turned 
her ear-trumpet in the same direction. ‘* Dear me,”’ 
Mary thought, remembering the dim, worshipful city 
church, ‘‘ whata restless crowd !’’ She barely articu- 
lated the plaintive opening hymn. 

‘* Daughter,’’ Dr. Windsor said, as they walked 
home together, ‘‘when I’m through work to-morrow 
evening you must give mea treat. We've both been 
so busy that in all this time I never have heard you 
sure enough.,”’ 

‘*Why, dad!’’ Mary's light little laugh replied. 
‘*You,hear me morning, noon and night. I don't 
do anything but sing, it seems to me.”’ 

About the middle of September a letter came from 
Professor Harvey, at the Conservatory. ‘‘ Your pas- 
tor has written me,’’ it ran, ‘‘that he wishes the 
St. Cecilia Guild would give a concert in your town. 
I believe he's anxious for his flock to hear some 
good music—which, as you know, the accommodat- 
ing Cecilias are certainly prepared to furnish, He 
promises that a good instrument will be in place, and 
all that, This is to say that our contingent will ar- 
rive in town by automobile at seven o'clock of the 
evening appointed, and that I’]l call on you promptly 
and arrange your selections ; for, of course, you are 
to be the ‘home star’ !’’ 


HE doctor was diverted like a boy. ‘*‘ Now’ ll have 
some rest from old Mrs, Connor,’’ he exulted. 
‘«The dame holds it as a personal grievance that 

she has never heard you sing, and furthermore swears 
that you never will, though old man Denny Duncan 
stands her down in that, every time.’’ 

Mrs. Windsor promptly fell deep into delightful 
plans for entertaining the Guild at tea on the night of 
the eighteenth. Mary, planning with her, succeeded 
in hiding her perturbation, but in her own room she 
held aggrieved self-communion. ‘‘I'm not going to 
be a wet blanket, a croaker,—not I. But it’s the silli- 
est notion—a St. Cecilia concert for Silverton. It's 
foredoomed to failure.’’ 

However, when the big machine stopped at the 
gate a week. later, she fluttered down to welcome 
her guests with flawless hospitality, stifling her mis- 
giving gallantly.: After tea, Professor Harvey fol- 
lowed her into the music-room for business. ‘* What 
have you chosen ?’’ he asked, taking the little sheaf 
of music from her hands. ‘* Miss Earle accompanies 
by ear or reads at sight, so you will not need to prac- 


tise together. I want to say that Professor Ward in 
yonder is a connoisseur in voices, so to speak—goes 
around collecting them; and I brought him down 
especially to hear yours. I haven't told him my esti- 
mate of it, and I shan't influence your selection ; all 
your songs are good. But, whatever you give us, do 
your lovely best.’’ 

Mary flushed with shy pleasure as she showed him 
what she had picked out, and ran over one or two in an 
undertone. ‘They were songs on which she had spent 
unstinted labor ; delicate, elusive things, subtly inter- 
preted, falling graciously on a trained ear. Her 
teacher nodded emphatic approval as he listened. 
The doctor, going to his office, stood still a moment at 
the door, then, heaving a gusty sigh, crept by without 
noise. 


Y eight the great square court-house was checkered 
with yellow lit windows, and a long file pushed 
past the ticket-seller and spread over the interior, 

till every seat was taken and stairs and galleries bristled 
with occupants, Silverton was eut in full force for the 
occasion. Behind the curtain of one of the impro- 
vised wings, Mary fingered her music sheets ner- 
vously, wishing the whole business well over. She 
did not know her townsfolk as well as she might ; but 
a premonition was upon her that the guild had in a 
way reckoned without its hosts. 

With the first notes of the piano a sharp silence 
struck down; and as Mrs. Harvey's rich contralto 
mounted and swelled in an aria that suited it to per- 
fection, Mary trembled with pleasure, forgetting her 
heavy doubts. When the last full note died away, 
her hands flew together frantically. But in a moment 
she was abruptly aware that the applause from the 
front, though loud, was lacking in any real enthusi- 
asm. She knew Silverton well enough for that ; and 
she had heard audiences before when Mrs, Harvey 
finished singing. . 

A violin solo came next,—fine, sheer, exquisite, 
like a gossamer trembling in the wind. But the air 
was strange and involved. The uninitiated followed 
it a short way, only to be lost in a maze of changing 
themes. Beautiful, beyond all gainsaying ; yet the 
listener in the little alcove knew that it was falling on 
puzzled ears. 


HE program unrolled smoothly. Duets followed 
choruses : there were selections grave and light, 
piano solos ; and different instruments played 

their complicated parts. The minister, who was a 
musician indeed before he became a minister, sat en- 
tranced ;: and the girl waiting her turn in the wing felt 
as if she could listen all night. 

But the crowd simply cheered courteously, stirred 
and twisted between numbers, then quieted. For 
each song there was a first moment of taut attention ; 
yet, before it ended, that odd, half-restrained fidget 
was under way again. Mary felt a slow anger rising 
in her. ‘*I knew ’twould be so,’’ she said, laying 
her hot forehead against the cool pane of a near-by 
window, ‘I was sure from the very start.’’ 

Her own appearance was the last but one on the 
list. As she came slowly forward, she was wishing 
mightily that it had been first. At sight of her, 
the audience drew a little sibilant, upward breath 
that said, as surely as though it had been words : 
‘*Now!’’ Mary stood straight and slim in her soft 
white gown, rose-red burning in either cheek. She 
felt nervous and distraught. There seemed to be 
some unaccountable delay. Would the accompanist 
never get her music straight and go ahead ? 

While she waited, her look traveled unconsciously 
over the throng before her,—at first unseeingly, then 
with quickening interest. What had been but a 
crowded square of listeners broke slowly into indi- 
viduals, At the center she saw her father, alert, 
watchful, his shoulders thrust forward, his brow puck- 
ered in that wrinkle that she knew for secret appre- 
hension. Her mother sat beside him, ruffled with 
anxious pride. As close to the stage as she could 
push her fat figure, Mrs. Connor was established, the 
trumpet at an eager angle, to miss nothing—if there 
should be anything. Bob was wedged between her 
knees and the rail, his squirming stilled for a space, 
as he gazed, open-mouthed, obviously awaiting the 
‘‘bird.”’ The minister was watching his flock : it 
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seemed but just to have entered his head that their 
enjoyment was not as greet as his own : and Professor 
Ward was watching both, quizzically. Mrs, Peter 
Duncan told a neighbor, more loudly than she in- 
tended, that now folks would find out. A bevy of 
high school boys and girls, who had held themselves 
together decorously for the preceding hour and a half, 
relaxed with visible content ; and the town at large 
settled to attention. 

The pianist found her place at last, and Mary, who 
sang generally without notes, pulled herself together 
for the line that would follow the intricate prelude. 
Instead, there flashed into her mind unheralded, from 
where she had no notion, an old sentence: ‘‘The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed."’ 

She faltered a little, and her glance went over the 
room again. How they were waiting, waiting ! Sud- 
denly it fell on what she had not noticed before. 
Grandpa Duncan stood by a corner pillar, not bowed, 
as usual, but almosterect, lightly touching his crutches, 
The old Scotchman’s eyes were eager and joyous as a 
child's, He had evidently risen to his feet as she 
came out, for the rocking-chair they always placed for 
him was still swaying; his gray hair was ruffled gro- 
tesquely with excitement. As the girl caught the look 
in the old, lifted face,—a look confident, expectant, 
wistful, all in one,—her own eyes filled sharply with 
scalding tears of comprehension, It was the same 
he had worn that Sunday when he changed seats to 
be near her during the hymns: she understood, 
now. ... And with the understanding came a realiza- 
tion of how wan and feeble he was, of how brief a 
time remained to her for the making up of this one 
among many lost chances, 

Miss Earle had reached the last of the opening 
measures, Stepping back lightly, Mary bent down 
with a few low words, then took her place zgain. 
The music changed ; the piano spoke in simple, ten- 
tative chords and paused. Mary, lifting her young 
head unconsciously as Grandfather Duncan's was 
lifted, began to sing. With the first notes a ripple 
of delight quivered through the room, falling quickly 
into silence. It was an ancient song she sang them ; 
one of those old-world, infinitely familiar airs, half 
ballad, half lullaby, that go down through thé gen- 
erations,—the kind a body cannot hear, however 
often, without vague sense of having first heard it far 
off somewhere, at the dim beginning of things. 
Scotch, from start to finish of the quaint tune and 
quainter words, but full of a universal appeal. 

Clear, pure and sweet, the girlish voiced soared like 
a bird; the September night seemed leaning in to 
listen, Silverton itself moved not so much as a little 
finger, —on familiar ground at last, knowing each turn 
of the theme before it came, content as travelers on a 
well-known road, Through three stanzas the melody 
wandered, stopping after each for a lilting refrain, 
‘The profound silence in the coart-house held a bit 
beyond the final word, without a break or stir. Then 
Grandpa Duncan, clutching his pillar, began to pound 
the floor with his crutches, and the crowd promptly 
gave vent to its stifled joy. The solid old edifice 
rocked with glad applause. 

Mary, who had slipped straight back into her re- 
treat, stood hesitating as the frank ovation kept up ; 
they were bent on having her reappear. She litted 
the curtain a little and faced her fellow-singers 
grouped atthe end of the platform, throwing them 
an appealing, half-guilty glance. Tue shift of popu- 
lar opinion had been embarassingly plain. Yet the 
Guild looked back at her in a body with smiling good 
will, though Professor Harvey was stroking mouth and 
chin with that quick gesture of his that might mean 
anything. 

The people would not quiet, and she came out 
again, empty-handed and flushed. This time she 
sang an Irish ditty that Mrs. Connor captured in her 
horn and applauded wildly. ‘*Now Kathleen Mav- 
ourneen, honey !"’ the old lady besought, unmindful 
of her manners, and Mary read the movement of her 
lips above the noise, and drifted straight into the 
tender serenade, 

They kept her atit. When she would have stopped, 
Professor Harvey nodded heron. Old things of long 
ago: ‘*Oft in the Stilly Night,’’ «‘ Juanita,’’ «* Home, 
Sweet Home,’’—one after another they were called 
for, and Mary, the simple rhymes welling easily to 
her lips from a music-loving childhood, sent back un- 
failingly the answering song. Once in a while a 
throat cleared defiantly ; now and then somebody 
sighed. When she dropped gaily into a jaunty riding 
song to which her father used to trot her on his knee, 
Bobby Connor's laughter cackled high, and she met 
the doctor's eyes full,—triumphant eyes, with that in 
them better than applause. 

When she dipped out of sight at last, and would 
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not come out, her teacher made his way across the 
stage. ‘*Since you won't sit with the Cecilias,’’ he 
grumbled, «I've had to run that gauntlet to get to 
you. I want to say that you must sing once again. 
No use refusing—’’ He cut her protestations short. 
‘*No, not one of the songs we picked out first. Do 
you want us all mobbed? An anti-climax wouldn't 
do, right now.’’ He pushed her gently out to the 
front of the stage. 

Mary stood wavering. She could think of nothing 
at all, not even a fragment. Once more her roving 
glance rested on Grandpa Duncan. He had risen 
gallantly from his chair for Annie Laurie and Bonnie 
Doon; now he was up again, and his face shone like 
a star. She thought again of the hymn, that day in 
church, that she sang under her breath,—some hymn 
about the glories of heaven. Slowly, as she wavered, 
another filtered into her memory, the chant of an old 
nurse long dead, who had crooned it ceaselessly, 
knowing no other tune. Her voice took it up softly, 
while the keys slid into low chords : 


** T am far frae my hame, 
An’ I’m weary aften whiles 
For the longed-for hame bringin’ 
An’ my Father’s welcome smiles ; 
An’ I’ll ne’r be fu’ content 
Until my een do see 
The gowden gates o’ heaven 
In my ain countrie.”” 


She had sung the others well, but this was best 
somehow. With never a falter for the hard Scotch 
twist, through the long, slow verses it wound, tremu- 
lous, yet stedfast, poignant, sweet... . 

** Sae I’m watchin’, aye, an’ singin 
O’ my hame, as I wait 
For the soundin’ o’ his footfa’ 
This side the gowden gate. 
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God gi’ his grace to ilka ane 
Wha’ listens now to me, 

That we a’ may gang in gladness 
To our ain countrie.’’ 


She stopped ; there was a profound stillness. The 
silence seemed to be waiting, tiptoe, for more. Profes- 
sor Harvey rose in his seat quickly with a sign of dis- 
missal, and the room emptied gradually, with aswelling 
tide of low-toned talk. Dr. Windsor made his way 
through the throng, and crept behind the curtains. 

Professor Harvey came to where his colleague was 
waiting. ‘‘She sprang a sort of surprise on me,’’ he 
began, a hint of apology in his speech. The other 
did not reply, and he went on. ‘* Her voice, you see, 
has remarkable sweetness and range. I doubt, though, 
if it will ever succeed in filling a very large building.’ 

‘*Ah, but it will do more than that,’’ Professor 
Ward answered, and his lined face softened strangely ; 
‘*it will fill the weary and empty hearts of men."’ 

Grandfather Duncan shuffled by them. He was 
smiling to himself and humming under his breath : 


‘¢ Till I hear the angels singin’ in my ain countrie.’’ 


In the doorway he collided with Mrs. Connor and 
Mrs. Peter Duncan, and held them fast by the sleeves 
for an impudent instant. ‘*Well?’’ he exulted. 
Mrs, Peter gave a sniff that sounded like contempt, 
but there were iears on nose and chin, and her father- 
in-law knew it for what it was. He turned on Mrs, 
Connor. ‘* Now what have you got tosay?’’ he cried 
into the trumpet. 

‘« Two things,’’ the old woman cried back, brought 
to bay. ‘‘ These two,—that for once in your life you 
were right, Denis Duncan; and that I thank the good 
Lord I was only hard o’ hearing this night, and not 
plumb deef !’’ 

Mapison, Va, 





What Kind of Music Shall We 
Teach in the Sunday-School ? 





Should young people in the Sunday-school be taught the lighter, less classical forms of music and words, 
or should they be given only the more dignified, more technically correct, selections? An interesting dis- 
cussion of this question is offered in the following views of two musical leaders of exceptional experience. 
Is there necessarily any real conflict here? Children should certainly be trained to appreciate and love 


the best in poetry and music. 


And they should also be given that which freely reaches their hearts and 


rightly compels their enthusiasm. To bar out from the Sunday-school every hymn and tune that does not 


measure up to strict standards of technically correct form would be to put art ahead of religion. 


To pay 


no attention to the canons of the best musical taste would be to impoverish religion through the lack of 
art. We need not make either of these mistakes. 


The Child’s Need of the Best Music 


By Carey Bonner, Editor of “ Child Songs,” 
“The Sunday-school Hymnary,” etc. 


HAT the Sundiy-school should have the highest 
type of worship-music in the Sunday-school is 
suggested in a variant on G. F. Watts’ motto: 

‘«The Best for the Highest.’’ There is no other 
motto possible for those who see the child in the light 
that streamed from Calvary. And the fulfilment of 
the ideal becomes imperative when we realize the edu- 
cative power of worship-music in the highest nurture 
of the soul, and when we clearly understand the nature 
of our task as religious teachers. What is our aim? 
Surely, first, to train the child's spirit Godward. 
Spiritual salvation is more than rescuing the lost. 
Christian nurture is salvation also, We seek supremely 
to train the spirit of the young child that it may find 
fellowship with the Spirit of God. It is here that 
worship-music is so powerful an instrument of train- 
ing. ‘* There is in souls a sympathy with sounds’’ ; 
and our Sunday-school music should be a means to 
soul-culture, Pestalozzi said: ‘‘We do not neglect 
the esthetic training given by song. We think it as 
important for the contentedness, cheerfulness -and 
higher “fe of the soud as it is for forms of worship.’’ 
We should always seek to make song a sacrament. 
If this were done, the use of trivial, unworthy words or 
of cheap, poor music, would be an impossibility, for 
we should of necessity always be ‘‘in the Spirit."’ 
Now, there is nothing in our work which will so 
serve to keep us in the Spirit as the rightful recogni- 
tion and use of worship-music. ‘‘ Music,’’ said 
Beethoven, ‘‘is the mediator between the spiritual 
and the sensual life.’’ As teachers we ought never to 
use music except as an aid to worship in its largest 
meaning. When planning our songs and _instru- 
mental illustrations, let us do it as part of a sacred 
(Continued on page 589) 


Why I Believe in the Lighter Music 


An Interview with H. C. Lincoln, the 
Philadelphia Leader of Great Choruses 


HEN Harry Lincoln stands in front of one of his 
big choruses, and stooping a little, rises again 
to his full height with arms outstretched, his 

chorus rises as one on the instant, and not as a crowd 
of hundreds or thousands. The members of it may 
have been gathered from widely-scattered districts ; 
they may have been trained in groups by Mr. Lincoln 
in convenient churches all over the city, and may 
never have sung together before in massed thousands 
because no available place for rehearsal in such large 
numbers could be found. But on the great occasion 
they are one, just the same, and Mr, Lincoln plays 
upon them as an organist upon his manuals, 

Mr. Lincoln is a business man. Musical leader- 
ship is one of his gifts to the Lord’s work. Just how 
he managed to conduct group rehearsals for five nights 
in the week for four weeks in ten different sections of 
the city, and at last bring into orderly and glori- 
ous part-singing the chorus of forty-eight hundred 
voices, made up of these groups, for the great Penn- 
sylvania Jubilee Sunday-school Convention in the 
busy autumn of 1912, is to be understood only when 
you know Mr. Lincoln's cheery, alert, and vigorous 
personality, and his deep consecration to God's 
service. 

As a Sunday-school superintendent and leader of 
singing, Mr. Lincoln has had a long experience. He 
has dealt with large choruses since 1886, first in 
Christian Endeavor gatherings, and later in other con- 
nections. He organized the large Torrev-Alexander 
choir and prepared them for Mr. Alexander's leading 
in the Philadelphia campaign of 1908. 

When Mr. Lincoln was asked how he would define 
the better sort of light music, he answered quickly, 


(Continued on page 591) 
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When the Whole Church is After Souls 


Is your church accomplishing results that cannot be explained by natural 
means? The Sunday School Times would like to have from any church 
- that is doing suceessful soul-winning a letter describing the work. 

\ 


By William Evans, D 


. 


Director of the Bible Course, 
° *? Moody Bible Institute, ial 








- ERSONAL evangelism’’ means that every 

member of the church of Jesus Christ is at 
work seeking, by personal effort and conversation, to, 
win the lost for Christ. It means that no longer shall 
the church-member do his share of Christian work by 
proxy—by delegating it to the minister, or evangelist, 
or paid worker of the church. Nor shall the pastor 
depend upon the evangelist for additions to his church- 
roll, Every follower of Christ is to seek to win others 
to Christ by the personal touch and word. When 
this call to Christian service is recognized and obeyed, 
and men abandon themselves to it, then there will be 
no stagnancy, no proxy, no conscription in the service 
of Jesus. 

In thus laying special emphasis upon personal 
evangelism no reflection is cast upon revivals or large 
evangelistic campaigns. Both these agencies are to 
be used., Gospel fishing may be done with a great 
net, but also with a single hook. There are fish that 
cannot be caught except with a net; others can be 
caught only with a hook—they cannot be caught in 
shoals, for the simple reason that they do not navi- 
gate that way. And whatever may be our view of 
revivals, we will surely admit that the desired end of 
every revival is to make the individual Christian a 
more effective and efficient personal soul-winner. 

Pastors acknowledge that the best additions to their 
churches are the result of personal dealing and indi- 
vidual work. Bishop Hughes of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church gives his opinion of the value of per- 
sonal evangelism on the part of the pastor. He says 
that when a pastor he conducted revivals in his church 
covering about the space of two years, and as a result 
of those revival efforts forty-eight members were 
added to the church—eleven men and thirty-seven 
women, As a result of personal work during the 
same period of time seventy-five members were added 
to the church—forty. men and _ thirty-five women. 
Here is the solution of the pastor’s problem as to how 
to reach the men. The pastor is going to get men 
into the church when he goes after them. 


Those preachers who are known as great church-. 


builders and soul-winners are men who lay the great- 
est stress on their individual work. Dr. J. C. Peck 
is quoted as saying that if he had the certainty of 
having but ten years to live, and as a condition of his 
gaining heaven at the end of that time he had to win 
a thousand, or even ten thousand, souls to Christ, 
and if he were given the opportunity of winning them 
by preaching sermons or by individual effort, he 
would choose the latter method, and feel certain that 
he stood a better chance of accomplishing his end. 


The Way to Win the Thousands 

The work of personal evangelism must begin with 
the pastor himself. As pastor, so people. If the 
shepherd is indifferent regarding this important work, 
the flock will be, likewise. But what tremendous ad- 
ditions to the church-relb we would have if the pastors 
alone would engage in individual work for souls! 
Recent statistics reveal some startling facts. If each 
minister in each denomination would win one soul 
each month for one year, then 1,600,000 members 
would be added to the church of Christ on earth. 
This is a great many more than were added last year by 
all the ministers and all the church-members together, 
According to the same statistics it took thirty-three 
and a third members, to bring one new member into 
the church in one year. It is reported that 119 
churches of one denomination failed to report a 
single addition to their churches on confession of 
faith. Three or more denominations lost in mem- 
bership. Is the church holding its own ? 

Think of a pastor working a whole year and not 
adding, as the result of his own personal labor, one re- 
generate soul to the church over which Christ has 
made him overseer! Would you engage the services 
of a physician who had never been successful in 
bringing back to health one patient in a whole year’s 
practise? Would you engage a lawyer to handle your 
cause who had lost every case during the last year? 
‘Why, then, should a church call a pastor to be its 
overseer who has had no success in personally leading 
souls to Jesus Christ ? 

Brethren in the ministry, this work must begin with 
us. Tet us preach with this end in view. Let us 


A pastor who was moderating a Presbytery meeting 
held in his own church, according to a report in 
the Christian Union Herald, proposed that an hour 
of the next day when business would not be press- 
ing should be given to personal evangelism. The 
enthusiastic approval of his plan suddenly disap- 
peared when he explained that he did not mean a 
conference on evangelism, but the doing of per- 
sonal work—sending out the ministers and elders 
to call on a number of unsaved men in the com- 
munity. A feeble vote adopted the proposal—and 
when the appointed hour came, two men reported 
for service. Each of these during that hour secured 
more than one soul for Christ. Does this incident 
suggest the need for the vigorous word that Dr. 
Evans gives here about the place of evangelism in 
the church ? 





preach for souls. And let us make more of a specialty 
of seeking the lost. It would be well for ys to leave 
some of our well-fed sheep just where they are—safe 
in the fold—and go out after that which has gone astray. 
For a while seem to neglect the well cared for sheep. 
Leave them for a time and go out after the lost. To 
see souls being saved will bring new life to these 
people. It may surprise, even shock them to see it, 
but in the long run they will approve of it. Too often 
does the church become a mutual admiration society: 
the people tell the pastor what a nice man he is, and 
what a fine sermon he has preached, and then he, in 
turn, thanks them for their appreciation, and ex- 
presses his gratitude for being called to minister to so 
intelligent and splendid a people. It would be in- 
finitely more pleasing to God, would it not, if we 
would try to bring wandering sheep back again into 
the fold ? 

A pastor was once holding evangelistic meetings in 
one of our large cities. He was not having the re- 
sults he desired or expected : the unconverted were 
not being drawn to the services. This evangelistic 
pastor was burdened about it. He prayed in his 
room before going to the service that God would help 
him in this matter. On his way to the church he 
saw three young men standing on a street-corner. 
Here was an opportunity to talk to these young men 
personally. He stepped up to them, and, addressing 
one in particular, he said, ‘* Young man, I would like 
to ask you if you are a Christian ?’’ 

‘*Yes, thank you,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘I am, and so 
is my friend here ; we both belong to the Methodist 
church.”’ 

Making the same inquiry of. the third young man, 
the pastor received the reply, ‘‘No, I am not; but 
my mother is, and I suppose I ought to be."’ 

Then they were all invited to the church. They 
accepted the invitation, and that very night that third 
young man received Christ as his Saviour, and to-day 
is a minister of the gospel. The p&stor was Dr. A. C. 
Dixon, now minister of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in 





Evangelism Pointers Worth Thinking About 





The Devil introduced the idea of personal evangelism 
by proxy. 


Can a church be evangelical and not at the same time 
evangelistic ? 


The church must say with John Knox: ‘Give me 
souls, or I die.’’ 


Some fish cannot be caught in shoals because they do 
not navigate that way. 


To britfg one new member into the church im one year 
took thirty-three members. 


The fight kind of pastor is going to get men into the 
church when he goes after them. 


Let the church carry the warfaré right up to the gates 
of sin, and win her victories there. 


The church must do things that cannot be explained 
and cannot be duplicated save by the Spirit of God. 











London, That kind of pastor will always have souls 
for his hire, and will always have a soul-winning 
church to co-operate in the work of the Lord. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the whole 
church has a responsibility with regard to the work of 
personal evangelism. The pastor is not the only one 
to do it. The church must co-cperate with him. The 
church is not, primarily at least, a field z# which the 
pastor is to work; it is, paramountly, a force with 
which he must work. It is a force for righteousness 
which he must set to work. The church that does 
not win souls will die. It cannot live on history, 
however magnifcent, nor on theology, however ortho- 
dox. The church must live on souls; it must say 
with John Knox: ‘*Give me souls, or I die.’"’ We 
hear a great deal about the church being the ‘con- 
servator of the faith’’; the ‘‘defender of the faith 
once delivered unto the saints.’’. She is this, and 
more too; but she cannot live on ‘‘canned goods,"’ 
nor will a ‘‘dead faith'’ save her. It is not enough 
for her to be evangelical ; she must be evanglistic or 
perish, Indeed, how can a church be evangelical 
and not at the same time evangelistic? What is 
evangelical truth? Is it not the belief that all souls, 
outside of the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, are 
lost, and that unless the redemptive work of Christ is 
applied to their hearts they will perish eternally? 
Can a church, believing this truth, see men and 
women by the thousands go down to a lost and hope- 
less grave and not warn them, not put forth some 
effort to save them from so dreadful a fate? 


When the Church Forces the Fighting 

Our Lord, in speaking of the triumphs of his church, 
said, ‘‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against, it."’ 
Seme of us may have had in our mind the ;picture of 
the forces of evil waging their malignant warfare right 
up to the portals of the church, But is this picture 
correct? Are the gates of a city carried up to the 
enemy, or does the enemy carry its warfare right up 
to the gates of the city? So it must be with the church. 
She must be the aggressor ; she must take the initia- 
tive ; she must be on the offensive and attacking side ; 
she must go out into the very face of the enemy, and, 
carrying her weapons right up to the very gates of sin, 
win her victories there. Is that what the church is 
doing to-day ? 

Some one has said that the trouble with the church 
to-day is that she is being killed with decorum, There 
must be no hitch in the order of service ; everything 
must move along harmoniously. This is the form we 
covet for our services—and we pay a dear price for it. 
Our ambition for decorum has hindered the fulfilment 
of Joel’s vision in our churches. We are afraid that 


people will say of us that we are ‘* beside ourselves,"’ 


or ‘‘drunk,’’ as they said of Christ, and of the apos- 
tles on the day of Pentecost. The trouble with the 
church to-day is that often she can be explained—her 
services are perfectly natural ; all that many churches 
do other agencies can accomplish, and as well, too. 
The marvelous effect of the work done on the day 
of Pentecost was produced very largely by the fact 
that something was done there that could mof be ex- 
plained by natural means, and, indeed, could not be 
duplicated save by the Spirit of God. When souls 
are being saved rather than bodies reformed ; when 
men are regenerated rather than merely educated ; 
when spirits of men are being transformed into the 
likeness and image of Christ, and not merely lifted 
up out of one kind of natural environment into one 
of the same nature, only a little higher ; when sin's 
power is being broken in human lives, and men are 
turning from ways of sin to ways of righteousness, 
—when these things, which the world cannot dupli- 
cate, are taking place in and through the agency of 
the church of Jesus Christ, then will she be doing her 
appointed work, and the day of final consummation 
will soon come and will not tarry. 

What is it that impresses you in the reading of the 
New Testament as the most marked characteristic of 
the early Christians? Is it not their utter absorption 
in the salvation of their fellow-men? So enthusiastic 
were they in their own faith, so desirous that every 
other human being should know of the blessing that 
they had received in Christ, that they were willing, in 
the carrying out of that purpose, to be wanderers upon 
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the earth, to live in dens and caves, to be burned at 
the stake, to be encased in pitch and burned, to be 
cast to the wild beasts in the Roman amphitheater, — 
they were willing to be anything, yea, even as noth- 
ing, if only souls could be saved. Before such a 
church as that the Devil did not have a ghost of a 
show. When he saw that these evangelistic Chris- 
tians were carrying everything before them by their 
personal evangelism, he said, ‘‘ I will have to get even 
with these aggressive people in some way.’’ And so 
he introduced the idea of personal evangelism by 
proxy. He'induced the church to get its minister to 
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do this kind of work for them. The minister was 
supposed henceforth to do the Christian's chief work ; 
for, forsooth, was he not paid a stipend for that very 
thing ? 

The command of the Master to every disciple is, 
‘*Go, speak this word to them ; tear off the bandages 
from men’s eyes that they may see their lost condi- 
tion; unstop their deaf ears; arouse them; wake 
them up ; tell them the good news of the gospel.”’ 
This is the command to every individual Christian. 
No. man can serve Christ by proxy. 

CHICAGO, 





How to Help or Hinder 


of Singing - - - 


= 


the Worship 
By John Sterling 












A young woman whose voice has brought a rich message to many, and who refuses all tempting 

suggestions to leave her home church and use her gift where a large money return would be 

gained, recently said: ‘* You cannot sing to God’s praise unless the words and the harmony have 

taken possession of you. It has to come from the heart if it is to reach other hearts.” Mr. Ster- 

ling’s suggestions, coming out of a large experience of what good music is, are a plea for getting 
this “ heart quality ” into the singing of the Sunday-school and the congregation. 


MINISTER was to preach in a strange pulpit, 
and the preceding Saturday night the choir 
leader called for his hymns. His reply was: 

‘«] shall have to select the hymns, of course, at once, 
but usually it is my habit to begin Monday morning 
the selection of all my music for the following Sunday, 
giving it most careful and prayerful thought.’’ Yet 
this was not because he was unfamiliar with hymns ; 
he was a compiler, in conjunction with a trained mu- 
sician, of one of the best church hymn-books. 

What minister would think of going into his pulpit 
Sunday morning without a careful and prayerful 
preparation for his reading of the Scripture and the 
prayers? The Scripture he is to read must have care- 
ful study and prayer to bring out all there is in the 
passage. The prayer, if extemporary, must be care- 
fully thought out, and, if read, as carefully studied 
to avoid the perfunctory element that is in danger 
of creeping in, But how about the hymns? How 
about the tunes? Do not these need as close study 
to have them properly fit his subject, and be an up- 
lifting, intelligent part of the service? This, of course, 
to be done with the help of the choir leader, and in 
constant conference with him. 


To Complete a Minister’s Education 

While music is one-third of the service of the 
church, not nearly as much time and study has been 
given to it in the seminary as to the other parts of the 
service, such as the reading of Scripture and the 
prayer. Yet these three combine to rfake the strictly 
worshipful parts of the-service. 

A Sunday-school superintendent was once shocked 
by the suggestion of aco-worker. The superintendent 
had just given out a hymn, and had announced that 
when it was being sung certain articles would be dis- 
tributed to the school, ‘'Why not let this be done 
while you are praying,’’ said his friend. Seeing the 
superintendent's bewilderment, he added : ‘‘ This is 
a prayer; why should such matter be passed about 
during a song prayer any more than during a spoken 
one?’’ It brought to an end the distributing of such 
things in that school during the worship of singing. 

How many seminaries instruct their students in 
either hymnology or harmony ? How many ministers, 
after they leave the seminary, know the difference 
between a good and a poor tune, and why one is poor 
and another is not? Yet these ministers are expected 
to use hymns in almost all the church gatherings. 
They would know a good piece of literature from a 
poor one, and why one was poor and the other not. 
They would not think of using a piece of literature 
filled with grammatical and rhetorical blunders. Yet 
they select hymns and tunes and attempt to pronounce 
on hymn-books filled with just such musical blun- 
ders. 

Why do some tunes live and others have but a sea- 
son's run? There is no chance in this; there isa 
very sound reason. Will ‘‘ Hamburg’’ ever wear 
out? Yet it is an old tune, and used all over the 
English-speaking world. It is very simple ; its mel- 
, ody in very few notes, only five. Who ever gets tired 
of ‘* Webb,’ sung usually to the words, ‘‘Stand up 
for Jesus’’ ? I might mention any number of such 
tunes sung everywhere, and liked by old and young. 
Now a person trained in harmony knows why these 


tunes are good and why they live, just as much as 
one trained in literature knows why one piece of 
poetry is of value and another worthless. 

The writer was once asked his opinion of 4 certain 
hymn-book that was under consideration by a church 
for use in the weekly meeting. After a half-hour's 
examination, the book was pronounced unfit for the 
use intended. At the same time another book was 
recommended that had been used over four years, and 
new copies had just been bought to replace those worn 
out instead of a new book. The inquirers were told 
that if they used that book it would be good for ten 
years’ wear. Also that the book that was brought 
would be considered worthless in about three years. 
The writer was mistaken, for, notwithstanding his 
criticisms, the book brought for examination was 
taken and in éwo years was discarded as worn out, 

The reason was plain. The book that was of so lit- 
tle value was a one-man book, most.of the tunes having 
been written by the compiler, and hea harmonist’ of 
little experience. He had sprinkled in a few popular 
old tunes to last until his new ones became familiar. 
Out of some hundreds of tunes of this kind, it is 
usual for perhaps a dozen to stand the test of time. 
There is nothing in most of them to live. They are 
dead from the very start. To .teach children such 
tunes is a waste of time, as their lasting qualities are 
so limited ; and nothing in the way of a substantial 
list of tunes to be used for all times and places is 
forthcoming. True, some composers of this sort of 
ephemeral music will go about with good voices, sing- 
ing them to crowded congregations, and these people 
will soon catch the tune. Almost anything sung with 
a gusto by a large congregation will be popular at the 
time. The great volume of sound will inspire any 
one. The simplest tune is a great uplift when sung 
by a large crowd, But if these same people sing one 
of the great hymns, the effect far surpasses the other 


- kind of music, 


When the Wrong Hymn was Selected 

In a great gathering of men in a certain city, after a 
most inspiring meeting, the tremendous audience was 
given, for the closing hymn, a little song better 
adapted to a Sunday-school kindergarten. 
was inspiring, because of the great volume of tone ; 
but the effect was disappointing in the extreme. Who- 
ever gave out such a tune at such a time was either 
very ignorant of the value of a good tune and the fit- 
ness of things, or was utterly careless. 

Every one likes good congregational singing. Yet 
this is not easily had without a good choir and organ- 
ist or a precentor in the place of the choir, and he a 
man in full sympathy with the service. 

Unless a church has an attendance of at least two 
hundred, it is not best to attempt a choir,—and not 
even then unless there is some prospect of good voices 
and a good trainer. To attempt solos, unless one 
has a real gift, seems almost sacrilegious. . A so- 
loist is, while he is singing, taking the place of the 
preacher, and should make his song a sermon. How 
can he do this without genuine ability ? 

For good congregational singing, a number of sing- 
ers who have rehearsed the hymns during the week, 
seated about the church, and all the Sunday-school 
children trained in the hymns joining in, give very 


Even that 
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little chance of anything but effective singing. Every 
singer should have a hymn-book to himself. No good 
singer can do effective work otherwise. All hymn- 
books should have the music, for while not all can 
read the exact notes, they can see whether the note 
is up or down, and many unconsciously learn in that 
way to be fair readers. A church music school is a 
very great aid to effective congregational singing. If 
the minister will give to the choir leader and organist 
slips of paper listing the hymns by number and 
name in the exact order in which they will be used, 
and with the first lines as well, keeping a copy for 
himself, many awkward blunders will be avoided. 

* There should always be a careful plan in the selec- 
tion of the hymns. The following plan has been found 
to work well. Let the first hymn be one appropriate 
to the opening, and one that all like to sing. Have 
the tune just before the prayer more nearly a prayer 
tune, the others bearing as far as possible on the sub- 
ject of the meeting, and the last a good dismissal 
hymn. While it is always better to stand in singing, 
where this is not done the standing hymn, usually 
just before the sermon, should be a strong, good con- 
gregational hymn that is well known. 

Why is it that some seem to think that when there 
is some special service in the evening, or a union 
meeting, the great hymns of the church and the regu- 
lar hymn-book are to be discarded for an inferior 
book? Where are there more fitting selections than 


in the great hymns of the church, written and com- 


posed by trained men who knew how? One reason 
given is that the other hymns are better known. Why 
should they be? If proper attention is given to the 
matter in church and Sunday-school singing, it has 
been proved by actual experience that people like the 
best hymns far more than the other kind. A good 
precentor can teach a good hymn just as easily as a 
poor one, and with far better results. It has always 
been the writer’s principle, in teaching Sunday-school 
music, to teach only tunes that will live, tunes that 
will be good for years to come, and that are used 
throughout the English-speaking world. In teaching 
such tunes one is building up a valuable collection of 
hymns. 


A Mission School that Learned to Like the Best 
It is not difficult to teach new tunes if one goes at 


it in the right way. The following plan has been 
effectively used in a mission Sunday-school. * A ‘cer- 


tain system was planned and carried out, which re-' 


quired careful study of at least an hour each week. 
The school was opened with some strong hymn that 
all knew and liked. Nothing will bring a Sunday- 
school as quickly to order as a good opening hymn. 
While all the voices were fresh, the second hymn. was 
always either a new or a more difficult one: if a new 
hymn, and only one new hymn was ever introduced 
at a session, the school was told that it was a new 
tune, and was asked to listen carefully while it was 
played. Then all were asked to try the first verse— 
after the words were read—to get the proper meaning 
and rhythm, The tune was then taken up a line at a 
time, then sung once through, This was dropped until 
the next Sunday, when the hymn was taken. up again. 
At the third verse, in almost every case, the leader 
could drop out and the children would sing on heartily. 
In this way the school learned all the best hymns of 
the church, and could sing a fine book through from 
cover to cover. The third hymn came just before the 
player, and was always a prayertune. ‘The school was 
told that this was a prayer, and the words would often 
be read. The next tune, just before the lesson, con- 
tained something bearing on the thought of the lesson. 
The same tune was never used on two succeeding Sun- 
days ; thus the school was out of a rut, and learned 
the entire book. Care was taken to choose a book 
that had as few tunes as possible which were not of 
the best. 

It was the custom in our mission to spend about 
fifteen minutes on Sunday evening letting the pecple 
select the hymns. At least two verses were sung of 
each hymn ; it seems hardly worth while to sing only 
one verse of anything. In making these selections 
all classes responded promptly, and some of the 
smallest children would select the very best great 
hymns of the church ; the poor ones were hardly ever 
chosen. At one time a very popular hymn was being 
sung at religious gatherings. A request was made 
that we use it. It was not in any of our books. So 
I said that we would give it a trial, but with the warn- 
ing that it would be discarded in six weeks. The 
hymn was taught. After the fourth Sunday it was 
never called for again. The congregation were used 
to better things, and did not like it, People like the 
best if they can get it. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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LESSON 2. 


OCTOBER 12. 


Numbers 12. Commit verses 10, II 


JEALOUSY AND ENVY PUNISHED 


Golden Text: Love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly.—-1 Corinthians 13 : 4, 5 








The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


HY is it that nobody likes a ‘‘ knocker”? Is it 
that somehow we feel by instinct that an ugly 
motive lies at the bottom of his ‘‘knock” ? 

There have always been persons of an ugly disposi- 
tion who would say disparaging things of even the 
best of men. Not many persons know that for a long 
time, while engaged in leading the American troops 
in the war for independence, George Washington 
had to contend against a secret cabal headed by 
Major-General Conway and General Gates. These 
two men and others never let slip a chance to under- 
mine Washington's character. Gates refused to send 
Washington information that he requested, and re- 

orted to Congress instead, and refused to send re- 
inforcements when requested. ‘There were in Con- 
gress so many members either opposed to the chief 
personally or jealous of the great military power 
granted him that a board of war, of which General 
Gates was a member, was constituted in order to 
divide the power with him. Once these mer planned 
a move on Canada that was hopelessly ill-timed and 
foolish, and offered the command to Lafayette, hop- 
ing to wean him away from Washington. It does 
one good to know that Lafayette indignantly refused 
to listen to them, and reported the whole thing to 
Washington. Washington said nothing, but when 
sufficient evidence was in his hands to ruin these 
men he simply wrote to General Conway this laconic 
note: 


Sir: A letter which I received last night contained the 
following paragraph: ‘‘In a letter from General Conway 
to General Gates he says: ‘ Heaven has been determined 
to save your country, or a weak general and bad counsel- 
lors would have ruined it.’ ’’ 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


That was enough to all but end the whole con- 
spiracy, and Washington let these men get their pun- 
ishment from the inevitable results of envy and dis- 
loyalty. How like is this magnanimity to that of 
Moses when slandered through envy, 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 
The value of Bible study is the directness and sim- 
plicity with which it may be applied to our own con- 
duct. There is a great and refreshing naturalness 
and variety in these Bible records. It was inevitable 
that Moses should have enemies. That is the in- 
variable. reaction of a high type of life plunged in the 
midst of lower ones. The effort to lead a good life 
is always against opposition, and it isa great mistake 
to let young people think that the Christian life is 
the easy life. Since, then, opposition is. certain to 
come, what an opportunity this chapter offers to 
the teacher to make envy a hideous vice and mag- 
nanimity toward one’s detractors most admirable. 
Should the teacher be able to do so, all concrete inci- 
dents, like those suggested in ‘‘ Getting Started,” will 
be useful. These incidents abound in the life of 
Luther, Wesley, Lincoln, Sumner, Garrison, Phillips 
Brooks and all such men. The lessons of envy and 
magnanimity are possibly best carried home by con- 
crete illustrations with not too much ‘ preaching.” 
‘The ‘‘facts” of the lesson should be made very 
plain. Dr. Thomas will be a most useful guide in 
making these clear. 


The Class in Session 


This passage in Moses’ life throws up in clear relief 
the fact that not all was smooth sailing with him 
and his work. Big men are thinking about the 
work that they are doing, little men are thinking 
about themselves and the trumpery honors of success. 
An editorial in The Sunday School Times of August 
9, entitled ‘‘Being First, or Doing Our Best,” is 
a good commentary on this incident in Moses’ 
life. He was interested in doing his best. Miriam 
and Aaron wanted to be first. Professor Clow says 
(paragraph 1) that this shows ‘‘ the alien and chilling 
atmosphere in which Moses carried on his lifework.” 
Let us remember that he made no complaint about 
it either. In his third paragraph Professor Clow 
makes it quite plain that envy was the real cause of 
this attack on Moses, and that his marriage to the 
Cushite woman was only a cloak for it. Quite likely 
the envy rankling for many days broke out with 
Miriam over an annoyance that Dr. Thomas describes 
(verse 1) as peculiarly feminine. But remember that 
this outbreak was not the real trouble. Professor 
Clow (paragraph 2) shows the mighty difference 


t And Miriam and Aaron <7 against Moses because of 
the Cushite woman whom he had married; for he had mar- 
ried a Cushite woman. 2 And they said, Hath Jehovah in- 
deed spoken only ! with Moses ? hath he not spoken also ! with 
us? And Jehovah heard it. 3 Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men that were upon the face of the earth. 

4 And Jehovah spake suddenly unto Moses, and unto Aaron, 
and unto Ssirtee, Come out ye three unto the tent of ——- 
And they three came out. 5 And Jehovah came down in a pil- 
lar of cloud, and stood at the door of the ‘lent, and called 
Aaron and Miriam; and they both came forth. 6 And he 
said, Hear now my words; if there be a prophet among you, 
I Jehovah will make myself known unto him in a vision, I will 
speak with him ina dream, 7 My servant Moses is not so ; 
he is faithful in all my house : 8 with him will I speak mouth 
to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark speeches ; and the 
form of Jehovah shall he behold :' wherefore then were ye not 
afraid to speak against my servant, against Moses? 

9 And the anger of Jehovah was kindled against them ; and 
he departed. 10 And the cloud removed from over the ‘lent ; 
and, behold, Miriam was leprous, as white as snow: and 
Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, she was leprous. 
1r And Aaron said unto Moses, Oh, my lord, lay not, I pray 
thee, sin upon us, for that we have done foolishly, and for that 
we have sinned. 12 Let her not, I pray, be as one dead, of 
whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh out of his 
mother’s womb, 13 And Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying, 
Heal her, O God, I beseech thee. 14 And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, If her father had but spit in her face, should she. not 
be ashamed seven days? let her be shut up without the camp 
seven days, and after that she shall be brought in again. 15 
And Miriam was shut up without the camp seven days: and 
the people journeyed not till Miriam was brought in again, 

16 And afterward the people journeyed from Ha-ze’roth, 
and encamped in the wilderness of Paran. 


1 Or, dy 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(he references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the limes.) 

Verse 1.—Who was Miriam? Why did she and Aaron 
object to Moses’ having married a Cushite woman ? (Thomas; 
Mackie, 1; Clow, 4; Class in Session, 1; Erdman, 1.) 

Verse 2.—When had God spoken with Miriam and 
Aaron? (‘Thomas. ) 

Verses 6-8.—Why was it that Jehovah made this dis- 
tinction between Moses and his other prophets? (Thomas ; 
Erdman, Thursday.) 

Verse 7.—Why does Jehovah speak of Moses as ‘‘ faith- 
ful in all my house’’? (Thomas; Erdman, Friday.) 

Verse 8.—How would Moses see the form of God? 
(Thomas ; Erdman, Thursday.) 

Verse 10.—Why was Miriam punished and not Aaron 
also? (Clow, 3; Thomas; Class in Session, 4; Erdman, 
Monday.) 

Verse 11.—Why should Aaron have appealed to Moses? 
(Thomas; Erdman, Tuesday.) 

Verse 14.—What does the question about spitting in her 
face refer to? (Thomas; Rogers.) 

Vers¢ 15.—Was Miriam healed of her leprosy when she 
was brought back into the camp? (Clow, 6; Thomas; 
Erdman, Saturday.) 

Verse 16.—Where were Hazeroth and the wildernes of 
Paran? (Thomas. ) 
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between envy and jealousy, and shows envy work- 
ing even against Christ. Just who the Cushite 
woman was we are not told. She is usually thought 
to be Zipporah (Dr. Thomas, verse 1). ‘The various 
suppositions about her are intimated by Dr. Mackie 
(paragraph 1), who also gives us an interesting, 
though somewhat incredible, legend about her. 

Moses takes no steps in his own defense. When 
the word ‘‘meek” is applied to him, do not confuse 
it with weakness. Dr. Thomas (v. 3) shows us that 
it has the meaning of the man who is strong to en- 
dure because he is not thinking of himself. 

It was a time when Moses needed defense, and 
how royally does God come to his rescue. ‘‘Sud- 
denly”’ the three of them are summoned to the taber- 
nacle alone. God passes over the attack on Moses’ 
wife (Professor Clow, paragraph 4) and lays bare the 
real source of their envious complaint. He shows 
them the immeasurable difference between them- 
selves and Moses. Professor Clow sees here also an 
indication of what divine inspiration is, Dr. Thomas 
notes (v. 8) thatin his intimate relation to Jehovah 
Moses had no successor till Christ came. 

That ‘‘ wherefore” at the end of verse 8 shows that 
God considers them to blame for not having recog- 
nized the true position of their younger brother 


Moses. When God is angry with a man something 
always happenstohim, It happened to Miriam in 
the appearance on her of the awful and incurable 


and loathsome disease of leprosy. This is true to all 
lifé that we know, as Professor Clow points out 
(paragraph 5), because envy disfigures itself. All 
the writers agree that probably Aaron was spared 





this punishment because he was only the weak tool 
of Miriam, Quite likely, too, Aaron had not forgotten 
the day when Moses met him in front of that golden 
calf, he words, ‘‘ My lord,” as Dr. Thomas ob- 
serves (v. 11), show that they learned their lesson 
quickly. How noble does Moses appear now in his 


-appea) to God to forgive his sister and heal her. 


How readily does God grant that prayer of generous 
forgiveness, The closing scene shows the spiritual 
grandeur of this man Moses. He was not thinkin 
of himself, his | yang or his honors, but of the wor 
God had trusted himtodo, He was seeking first the 
kingdom of God, and all these were added to him. 


The Lesson Summary 


If the servants of God and the lovers of righteous- 
ness cannot keep on with their work in the face of 
opposition, mistrust and misrepresentation, then 
truly they had best not start the journey at all. 
There is a sure penalty for purity in the hatred of the 
impure. A wise Christian man will therefore dis- 
countin advance all the unkind and untrue things 
that are said of him. Men will love darkness rather 
than light because their works are evil (John 3: 19, 20.) 
It is, however, but little less wrong for the attacked 
man to retaliate. If this lesson teaches anything, it 
teaches that the servant of God can depend on God 
to protect him from his detractors. It shows us that 
God is watching every little detail and unknown word 
that has to do with our life, and that when the time 
comes he will comedown ‘‘suddenly.” It shows me, 
too, that if I want to put my name in the same class 
with Moses and Paul and the glorious company of 
those who with them bear the crown of forgiveness, 
I must literally and unmistakably learn to love them 
that speak evil of me and pray for them that do me 
gross injury. It shows me, too, how literally Moses 
acted as re bids us act and as Jesus himself ‘did. 
Love and forgiveness is the only way to unite our 
hate-riven world. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What was the real trouble with Miriam and Aaron? 

2. In what did Moses show his ‘‘ meekness ’’ ? 

3. Why did Jehovah enter into this family trouble ? 

4. What compliment did Jehovah pay to Moses ? 

5. What indicates to you the things that God likes in a 
man ? 

6. Of what was leprosy a symbol ? 

7. What does this incident teach us about intercessory 
prayer ? 

8. How does this illustrate Matthew 5 : 43-48? 


Other Teaching Points 

Envy is not only a despicable but a most dangerous 
thing. It crucified Jesus (Matt. 27:18), and Paul classes 
it with murder in Romans 1: 29. 

It takes more grace to see one of our own family or 
friends surpass us than a complete stranger. Why should 
we not rejoice with them rather than envy them ? 

Moses did not trouble to defend himself. It was not 
necessary. As Dr. Henry G. Weston used to say, ‘‘In 
the long run no one can hurt you except yourself.’”’ God 
is thy refuge and strength. 

We see very distinctly that our God is closely observant 
of allthat we do or say. It reminds us to be careful of 
evil and confident of protection. 

Observe the adjective that Jehovah uses to describe his 
servant Moses—** faithful,’’ It indicates what He likes. 

The art of forgiveness is not an art, but the result of 
thinking much more of God and his work than of ourselves. 
We minimize personal injury because it really seems a 
small matter to us, 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lessén 
(Num. 13 : 1-3, 17 to 14:25) 

By this time we see how the Hebrew people are 
repared for the next great move, for we must not 
orget that the promise made to them was that they 

should have a land given to them, and that land 
should be Canaan, where Abraham and Jacob lived 
for so long. God always expects us to co-operate in 
gaining his gifts, and so these Hebrews were to use 
some effort togain Canaan. At this point they made 
their greatest failure—cowardice—and it brought a 
heavy penalty on them. 

1. Why did Jehovah tell them to send up spies ? 

2. What should the -spies have counseled the people to 
do ? 

3. In what way was their cowardice a sin? 

4. What penalty did their cowardice incur ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 

Stock-taking time. : 

A need for foot-warmers. 

When modesty is overdone. 

An invertebrate animal. 

Why an umpire changed a decision. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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The Penalty of Envy 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HIS incident is a disclosure of life in the camp of 
Israel, and it brings us into touch with the 
humanities as these lie in God’s sight. Its rul- 

ing purpose is twofold. In one aspect it discloses 
the unique pre-eminence of Moses, not only in char- 
acter, but in gift and office. In another aspect it re- 
veals the alien and chilling and opposing atmosphere 
in which Moses carried on his lifework. It comes to 
us almost with a shock of surprise to find that not 
only outsiders, self-important and ambitious, looked 
at Moses with sullen eyes, and attempted to thwart 
him, but that his own family, in. whose fellowship he 
should have found strength and solace, were cherish- 
ing bitter thoughts, It is an old-time story, repeated 
in its every feature, among ourselves. 

It presents a study in envy rather than in jealousy. 
The two words are often interchanged, but they are 
really different passions. Jealousy is the dark shadow 
cast by love. hus God is said to be jealous when 
his own give their hearts to another. A husband 
may be jealous of a wife's alienated affections, or a 
friend of his friend’s accustomed loyalty. But envy 
is the dark shadow cast by hate. It is hate, nursed 
by hell, which stirs up this evil passion of suspicion 
and slander and of murderous deed, We see it work- 
ing in Cain slaying Abel; in Joseph’s brethren as they 
mark the coat of many colors; in Saul, driven to in- 
ward gnashing when David is praised, and, -most 
perfect instance of all, in the implacable envy of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees against Christ, ‘‘ He knew 
that for envy they had delivered him.” 

The story is really a drama in three clearly set acts. 
The first act declares ‘he baseness of the passion of 
envy. Thatis seenin the meanness of the charge 
made against Moses. Moses’ wife was a Cushite. 
Her black skin had been an offense from the first. 
Now it is openly trumpeted to prejudge the opinion 
of the people. Itis seen again in the secretiveness 
uf the passion. Envy never has an open face. It 
knows that if men saw its hideous features they 
would revolt in horror. It always wears a mask. 
This sneer at Moses’ wife is the cover for the real 
source of theirenvy. ‘‘ Hath Jehovah indeed spoken 
only by Moses?” It was envy of his gift, of his spirit- 
ual pre-eminence, of his power with men because of 
his power with God, that inflamed their evil minds. 
Miriam, we may believe, because her name is set 
down first, because Aaron always appears as rather 
of a passive and less forceful character, and because 
of the penalty she suffered, took the leading part in 
giving voice to the envious attacks. We can realize 
how deftly she covered up her mean feeling under 
the mask of an objection to a black skin. But the 
height of the offending lies in this, that not only was 
it a passion nursed against a brother, but against the 
meekest of men. That is what the writer feels 
keenly. He sees this great soul, naturally of an am- 
bitious and vehement temper, who had schooled him- 
self to perfect meekness, assailed by envy’s tongue, 
and he sets down his almost inexpressible shame. 
But envy spares noone, It blackens the name of 
the holiest and gentlest of men. It slandered Jesus. 

The second act displays ¢he curse which visits 
this passion of envy. It begins with the word we 
are apt to neglect: ‘‘ The Lord heard.” All our pas- 
sions, and the spume of their foul working, rise 
up to God’s throne. ‘Then the Lord speaks; that is, 
he begins to work, Moses and Aaron and Miriam 
are called out of the camp. Then the erring brother 
and sister are singled out. Mark that God begins 
his defense of Moses even before he inflicts his 
penalty. Love always cares first for the ~<il-being 
of its own. God passes over the mean and trumpery 
attack on Moses’ wife, He lays bare the real source 
of the envious complaint. God has not spoken only 
by Moses. He has spoken to others and by others. 
But to others he has spoken only by ‘‘a vision” and 
by ‘ta dream.’ Here lies the uniqueness cf ‘*my 
servant Moses,” that he has spoken to him “ mouth 
to mouth” in open appearance. Therein is set out 
the whole and true doctrine of Scriptural inspira- 
tions. We need not deny but that God has spoken 
to men in divers manners, But we claim unique 
pre-eminence for the revelation ‘face to face,” and 
especially for that revelation ‘‘in the face of God’s 
dear Son.” 

Then the par falls. Itis leprosy. It has been 
suggested that the family of Moses was susteptible 
to leprosy, because of the incident of the leprosy 
which smote his own hand (Exodus 4:6). It is in 
accord with God’s ways that he should work along 
the lines of natural tendency. Yet this visitation of 
leprosy has a higher naturalness. Envy and leprosy 
have an intimate connection. Ruskin points out that 
the figure of Envy in the doge’s palace at Venice 
is drawn with a serpent coming out of its mouth, 
to symbolize Envy’s slanderous tongue. But the 
‘serpent is shown bending back to smite the brow 
of the slanderer. So envy smites itself. It en- 
vemons. It jaundices. It corrupts the spirit, the 
mind, and even the body. Itis not a marvel that 
envy is called the ‘‘green-eyed monster,” or that it 
rots the members of the flesh, 
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The third act is wholly beautiful. It is she healing 
of the stricken one. iriam is healed at the prayer 
of Moses. Nowhere does Moses appear more noble. 
We all know men and women who have never for- 
eon a sister's sneer or a brother's envy, They 
ave never spoken to them again. Here this prayer 
of Moses takes us to the Cross of Christ, when he 
prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive.” 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


: ‘Pal ConnECTION.—The events took place while 


the people were encamped at Hazeroth, and 
— soon after the story recorded in the 
last chapter. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Miriam ; The sister of Moses and Aaron 
(Exod. 2: 4); mentioned first because evidently the 
moving spirit, The ground of annoyance was pecu- 
liarly feminine; Miriam alone was punished, for 
Aaron seems to have been too weak and pliable to 
take the lead in anything.—Cusfite : Usually thought 
to refer to Zipporah (Exod. 2:21). If so, she may 
have been of Cushite nationality, though territorially 
a Midianite. Arabia was in the land of Cush, and 
some have thought Zipporah was dead and Moses 
had taken to himself another wife of Hamite origin, 
porheps from the mixed multitude that came out of 

gypt. If the latter be accurate, it. would give 
special ground for the opposition of Miriam, since she 
was a prophetess and would naturally object to her 
brother marrying a woman of a dark-skinned race, 
which seemed to her lower in the religious scale than 
the Egyptians themselves. 

Verse 2.—A/so with us: They did not consider 
that Moses had any ery of divine privileges, 
since Aaron had received God's revelation as priest, 
and Miriam was a prophetess (Exod. 15). It was 
also difficult for them to realize that Moses was only 
their younger brother. Perhaps they felt that with 
ties of blood all matters should be settled by a united 
voice, 

Verse 3.—Very meek: The word means *‘pa- 
tient,” or ‘* disinterested,” able to endure with sub- 
niission what may be evaded, in contrast with ability. 
to bear what is inevitable and cannot be avoided. 
The verse is in a parenthesis, to explain that there 
was no.real ground. for the action of Miriam and 
Aaron. Some have thought that Moses was not 
likely to have recorded this of himself, though Psalm 
86: 2 and Matthew 11: 29 are practically parallel. 
But the sentence may easily be an addition by a later 
hand, since there are many indications of editorial 
comments in Old Testament books. We must, how- 
ever, never fall into the too prevalent error of con- 
fusing the date of an entire book with that of the 
latest phrase or verse that appears in it. 

Verse 4.—Spake suddenly; ‘The method we do not 
know, but the phrase points to something unexpected 
and unusual. All three were to come out from their 
own quarters to the tabernacle, 

Verse 5.--/Ae door: Entrance of the sacred en- 
closure. 

Verse 7.—My servant: First occurrence of a 
phrase found six times.—/Vo/ so: A clear, sharp 
distinction between Moses and/the rest of the 
prophets. He is much greater (contrast v. 8 with 
v. 6).—Faithful;: Proved or attested in the whole 
house or nation of Israel (Heb. 3 : 2). 

Verse 8.— Mouth: Equivalent to ‘ face’’ in Exodus 
33: 11. The exact facts are of course unknown, but 
the word seemed to imply some familiar speaking 
with an audible voice as Nistinet from anything inter- 
nal and subjective. In this Moses had no succeesor 
in his relations with God until Christ came.—Manz- 
Jestly: ‘*Plainly,” as opposed to ‘in riddles,”— 
Form: Likeness, or image. The statement must 
be understood in harmony with Exodus 33 : 20, 23 
(see Deut. 4: 12,15; John 1:18), Not the essen- 
tial nature of God, but in some form in which he was 
pleased to veil his glory. The statement is a general 
one that Moses habitually had a special revelation of 
God in his intercourse. 

Verse 9.--Anger: Righteous indignation which 
instantly resulted, and was proved by the divine, de- 
parture, as a judge departs from the judgment-seat 
after convicting wrong-doers. 

Verse 10,—Leprous: The Hebrews would be fam- 
iliar with this disease in Egypt, and the Mosaic legis- 
lation made it still more terrible as indicative of the 
divine displeasure. Before this legislation Moses had 
been leprous for a time, but not with any thought of 
punishment (Exod, 4: 6). In Miriam’s case the plague 
was clearly marked by moral as well as physical 
horror (2 Kings 5 : 27).—Aaron:;: Probably he was 
not punished because, as in the case of the golden 
calf, he was not the leader in the trouble, but was 
led into it through weakness. If he was a man of 
tender heart (Lev. 10: 19) he would suffer punish- 
ment by what he saw in his sister. Perhaps, too, as 
God's high priest the office would have shared in the 
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disgrace of the man. 
instigator. 

Verse 11.—My lord: Acknowledging his brother's 
superior position and yielding up all pretension to 
equality. His prayer almost assumes that Moses had 
divine power and authority as God’s representative. 
Aaron asks that the sin which he fully confesses may 
not be imputed to them. 

Verse 12.—Dead: As a child in whom death and 
decay have anticipated life ; ‘‘as the dead thing”’; 
a striking reference to the frightful effect of the last 
stages of leprosy. 

erse 14.—Sfit: To spit in the face means to treat 
with contempt (Deut. 25:9). In the case of a father 
it would mean that he was thoroughly ashamed of 
his child and considered it best to put his child to 
shame before all the world. So public a disgrace 
would be felt as a most severe calamity, and in- 
volved a retirement and mourning for at least seven 
days. How much more, therefore, when Miriam's 
Father in heaven had been compelled to inflict a 
public disgrace on her for her wrong-doing. 

Verse 15.—Shut up: It does not say that she was 
healed at once of her leprosy, but the presumption is 
to that effect. Not the punishment itself, but its 
shame was to last thus long, and no doubt she had to 
submit to the usual rites prescribed for restoration, 
although involving humiliation to one who was a 
prophetess, and sister of the leader (Lev. 14). 

erse 16.—Hazeroth: The exact loeality is un- 
known.—Paran:; This noted place is used a second 
time without explanation (13 : 3), probably intended 
to show that they were still within the limits of 
Paran, although on the very border of the promised 
land. Not only is the geopraphical expression no- 
where defined in Scripture, but the name itself has 
disappeared (see last lesson). 
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But clearly, Miriam was the 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Getting Married.— Because of the Cushite woman 
whom he had married (v. 1). If you have ever had 
any doubt about the Bible being a human document 
this lesson ought to settle you. You meet here real 
people all the way through. The kind of woman 
the man marries has always been a stirrineé subject 
in most famiiies. Love is all right, but what busi- 
ness has a well-raised fellow falling in love out of his 
class, ‘* Marry your own kind of folks,” mother used 
to charge us Ridgway boys. She had our happ n:ss 
at heart. Behold the girl who marries the sabe. lo 
reform him.’’ He doesn’t stay reformed a year, 
rarely a month (2 Cor. 6: 14). Dave Walker used to 
be a great Sunday-school worker until he married a 
rich wife. The wife was one of the Sunday-morning- 
if-it-doesn’t-storm church folks. Greaton ‘ society,” 
but only near-great tothe Rittenbocker strata. Not 
much Sunday at Walker’s any more. ‘‘ Week-end” 
parties. Lots of folks, but no fellowship. ‘Children 
don’t go to Sunday-school. Some ‘‘ unfit person” 
might have them. They are ‘‘taught at home by 
Stephanie,” the governess. Poor old Dave! What 
fun we used to have tramping up and down the pike, 
happy fellows in the Lord’s service. 


In the Home.—Now the man Moses was very 
meek (v. 3)... In the presence of the wife every 
man should be ‘‘as meek as Moses.” Becauseif you 
get the right kind of wife sheis the one ‘‘ torun you.” 
No good woman ever runs a man ‘‘into the ground.” 
She does all she can torun him into heaven, Almost 
all the workmen in Coatesvillé who take the pay en- 
velope home and say, ‘‘ Here, Nancy, you take care 
of that,” seem toprosper. A womanisa better buyer 
and a better manager than a man. She knows the 
right course by intuition. ‘‘ Because,” as she says. 
I am noted for my meekness—that noise was the 
sound of voices from my family! But when you are 
meek the family does not always know it. Like the 
Moses family. Really great men are never self- 
assertive in the family life. You will usually find 
them like children (Zeph. 2:3; Gal. 5: 22, 23). 


The Father’s Voice.—- With him 1 will speak... and 
not in dark  cegoned (v. 8). God is never dark in 
his speaking, but man is dullin his hearing. ‘The 
child of God understands his father. The real Chris- 
tian has no difficulty with God’s Word. Many an old 
colored aunty can teach the professor. Folks who 
don’t know religion can’t understand religion. You 
don’t know a dressmaker shop and you can’t under- 
stand dressmaking. (You just pay the bill !) (1 Cor. 
1 : 18, 23). I was making an address and I quoted, 
‘‘ Break, break, break.” It fell flat. Then I tried 
‘Sunset and evening star.” They were still bored. 
They didn’t know Tennyson. Then I gave them 
‘Hand upon the shoulder.” They answered at once, 
for they knew Riley, the one man who has sung his 
way into the life of the common people. When God 
gets into the life of us there are no dark speeches in 
his book for us. God speaks to his children in the 
terms of children. Every man who walks with God 
has wonderful experiences of God's voice and pres- 
ence. My friend Robinson says that when they told 
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him he must go under the knife the angels 
immediately camped around him, for he saw 
them. 


The Masterful Woman.— 2¢cho/d, Miriam 
was leprous(v. 10). If there was anything 
dving Miriam was in: evidence, She was 
that sort from the bulrushes days. But, girls, 
do not forget that being a masterful and as- 
sertive woman hasits perils and disadvantages 
even in these ‘*new woman”’ days (1 Cor. 
11: 3-15). When John Myets got married 
the other winter the first morning they awoke 
in their ‘new home he said to Maggie, 
**Now, honey, we are just starting our new 
life, and we ought to decide right at the 
start who is going to run this house.’’ ‘** Well, 
Lam,” quickly answered smart little Maggie. 
** All right,’’ said John, as he snuggled under 
the covers. ‘*Then get up and make the 
fire.’’ On further consideration Maggie de- 
cided it had better be a partnership, where 
John should provide and she would prepare. 
‘The smart woman is all right on dress parade, 
but the quiet little ‘‘ preparing’? woman 
never has to be corrected by ‘leprosy.”’ 


This lesson shows what God thinks of family | 


rows and troubie-stirrers. The favorite 
brother rarely marries the right girl. But 
sisters are not wife-selecters, They can be 
wife-makers if tactful. Miriam could have 
taught the Cushite. 


The Sister.— Hea/ her, O God, I beseech 
thee (v. 13). There is many a man in high 
place to-day put there by the love and self- 
sacrifice of a devoted sister. God help such 
a brother who fails to pray for such a sister. 
Even if she meddles with your affairs, love 
her just the same. She is interested in your 
life because she loves you so, ‘There wasno 
**serves her right’’ feeling about Moses. 
And God hears him when he prays for his 
sister. Lots of brothers seem to have little 
care for their sisters. They marry the Cushite 
and leave the sisters to get along as best they 
can. No brother with a dependent sister 
has any business to marry unless he can take 
his sister with him for an Aunt Fannie. Pro- 
vide for your own or be worse than an un- 
believer (1 Tim. 5:8). Think of it! While 
you sit back in your cosy home, your sister 
sits lonely in a boarding-house, Perhaps 
working her life out to. keep body and, soul 
together. ‘What’s your twenty-five dollars 
or so at Christmas, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


_ The Sun in Other Windows.—Zove en- 
vieth not (Golden Text). An old woman 
was busy in the single room that formed her 
home—an upper room with only a north 
window. TIler visitor commented sympa- 
thetically on the lack of sunshine. ‘* You 
don’t get it any part of the day,” she said, 
**and you are shut away from all view of the 
sunrises and sunsets.’’ ‘*Eh, ma’am, but 
it’s a fine, wide window,’’ interposed the 
old woman eagerly. ‘‘ An’ it’s a big bit of 
the sunrisin’s an’ sunsets I do be gettin’, too 
—through other folks’ windows. Look 
there, ma’am !’’—and she pointed to a row 
of houses across the street. ‘* When the 
sun comes up of a mornin’, them windows 
over there do be that rosy and shinin’ with 
it I can tell well what kind of day is comin’, 
An’ at evenin’ them other ones is all a glory 
of red, like fires would be burnin’, in ’em. 
Oh, but my big window is a comfort, and 
never fear but it gives me a share of all that 
is doin’ in the skies.”” The spirit that can 
be glad in the sunshine that glorifies other 
people’s windows, even though no ray but 
reflected ones reach its own, is indeed so 
sweet and strong that it can scarcely miss 
**what is doing in the skies.’? But how 
many of us see in the light that falls on other 
lives only an added bitterness to the gloom 
of our own!—Frances E. Patterson, Sud- 
bury, Ont. From S. T. Bartlett, Editor, 
in Canadian Epworth Era. The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 
How to Kill Jealousy.— Love envieth not 
(Golden Text), There were two business 
men — merchants— and there was great 
rivalry between them, a great deal of bitter 
feeling. One of them was converted. He 
went to his minisfer, and said, ‘‘I am still 
jealous of that man, and I do not know how 
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to overcome it.’? ‘* Well,’ he said, “if a 
man comes into your store to ‘buy goods, and 
you cannot supply him, just: send him over 
to your neighbor.’’ . He said he wouldn’t 
like to do that. | ‘* Well,’’ said the minister, 
**you doit, and you will kill jealousy.’’ He 
said he would ; and’ when a customer came 
into his store for goods which he did not 
have he would tell him to across the 
street to his neighbor. By all be the ather 
began to send his customers over to this 
man’s store, and the breach was healed.— 
Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. From 
D. L. Moody. 


Getting Rid of Our Thorns,—Zove... 
doth not behave itself unsgemly (Golden Text). 
You have all heard of Luther Burbank, who 
works such wonderful changes in fruits and 
flowers, getting rid of their objectionable 
features and developing whatever is useful 
and beautiful ; and if fruits and flowers can 
be so modified that they hardly seem the 
same thing, how foolish it is for any girl to 
say that she has to be blunt and tactless be- 
cause she was ‘‘made that way.”’ If a 
cactus can get rid of its thorns, surely you 
can dispense with the traits that are likely to 
wound your friends!—W. /. Hart, D.D., 
Utica, N. Y. 


When “ We,” and When “1” ?—Now 
the man Moses was very meek (v. 3). Few 
generals have ever been more loved by their 
soldiers than the great Viscount de Turenne, 
who was Marshal of France in the time of 
Louis XIV. Troops are always proud of a 
leader who wins victories ; but Turenne was 
far more loved for his generous kindness 
than for his successes, If he gained a battle, 
he always wrote in his despatches, ‘* We 
succeeded,’’ so as to give the credit to the 
rest of the army ; but if he were defeated, he 
wrote, ‘*I lost,’’ so as to take all the blame 
upon himself.— Beatrice Vickery, Waldron, 
4il, From ‘*‘A Book of Golden Deeds,”’ 


Trying to Divide Ourselves.— J/y servant 
Moses is not so; he is faithful in ali my 
house (v. 7).. Canon Wilberforce assures us 
that we cannot live a double life, with two 
standards of right and wrong, with two the- 
ories of integrity and morality, without suf- 
fering for our duplicity. -When Talleyrand, 
the ecclesiastic and statesman of France, was 
remonstrated with for profane ‘swearing, he 
replied, ‘‘It is not as an ecclesiastic, but as 
a statesman, that I swear.’’ ‘The answer he 
received was, ‘*And when the statesman 
goes to hell, what will become of the ecclesi- 
astic ?’’—James D, Lawson, Charlottetown, 
P. Ba he 


**Let Something Good be Said.’’— 
Wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak 
against my servant (v. 8). 


‘* When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
‘The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


‘' Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head: 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


‘* No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy ; no soul so dead 
But. may awaken strong and glorified 
lf something good be said. 


‘* And so I charge ye: by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul's hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said !"’ f 
—Burton H. Winslow, Saco, Me. 
Jemes Whitcomb Riley. 


“ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ECAUSE of the Cushite woman whom 
he had married (vy. 1). The Sunday- 


From 


school teacher may here be asked to | 
(1.) If the Cush--| 


clear up three difficulties. 
ite woman was Zipporah, and not any second 
wife, the fabled Abyssinian princess, why 
was the offense brought up after so long an 
interval? (2.) What had the Cushite wo- 
man, whoever she was, to do with the pre- 
eminence of Moses as implied in the com- 
plaint of Aaron and Miriam? (3.) If Aaron 
and Miriam were both guilty in the matter, 
why did the punishment fall upon Miriam 
alone? We hear a great deal nowadays 
about the disqualifications of woman under 
so-called ‘‘ man-made’’ laws, but the law of 





Moses is understood to belong t a higher 
level. 

A certain amount of light, if not a com- 
plete explanation, is afforded by the Jewish 
tradition concerning this incident. It says 
that our expression decause of should be on 
behalf of the Cushite woman, and this has 
the support of the Hebrew original. Miriam 
had gone across one evening to the tent of 
Moses, and on the way observed, with some 
surprise, that the whole encampment was 
illuminated as for some s) i On 
asking Zipporah, she was told it was because 
the seventy elders had told their wives of the 
new distinction conferred upon them, and 
that their wives had been so overjoyed that 
they had called upon their several tribes to 
light festival lamps in honor of their dele- 
gates. Miriam remarked that such conduct 
on the part of the elders’ wives was most 
commendable, and. was surprised to hear 
Zipporah exclaim, ‘* Poor things, they litde 
know what is in front of them!’’? Miriam 
naturally asked what she meant, and her 
sister-in-law continued: ‘* They will soon be 
getting the same treatment that I get. Ever 
since Moses undertook this work, he never 
speaks to me or thinks of his family. His 
zeal for the public service and ali this abun- 
dance of revelations have made him a com- 
plete stranger to us. Morning, noon, and 
night it is nothing but * Thus saith the Lord, 
thus saith the Lord.’ It is possible to have 
too much of a good thing.’’ It was then, on 
behalf of the neglected mother and family, 
according to Zipporah’s ex parte statement, 
that Miriam went to Aaron and begged him 
to help in remonstrating with Moses. Though 
lacking in judgment, her intention had been 
kindly. She had managed Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and why not Moses also? 

The people journeyed not till Miriam was 
brought in again (¥. 15). The same tradi- 
tion says that this act of gracious considera- 
tion was in recognition of Miriam’s devoted 
service in watching over the infant Moses. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the ‘Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


deliver us, we pray thee, from the bitter experi- 
ences of envy in our hearts. We thank thee 
that thou dost provide of thine own love for that 
which thou would have each one of us possess 
in trust for thee. In the light of this blessed 
fact may we not spoil thy gifts by unworthy de- 
sires toward that which thou hast given to 
others, If others are honored by men and we 
are forgotten give us freedom, we pray thee, 
from envy, the presence that so easily invades 
the whole being. Give us, we beseech thee, 
the spirit of love in which envy has no place 
and cannot survive. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen, 


After the Lesson.—A farmer in northern 
New England was having his own struggles 
with a growing garden. Hour after hour he 
had to spend on his knees working around 
the lettuce plants that were just beginning to 
come up into full life. A visitor could not 
quite understand why these plants needed so 
much care until the farmer turned up from 
the earth close to one of the plants a small 
heavy worm. 

‘It is this worm that makes all the 
trouble,’’ he said; ‘‘this is what we call a 
cut-worm. He cuts away the young leaves 
as they come up, and, unless we can dig him 
out and destroy him, he destroys the plant, 
If I did not dig around each plant in this way 
and kill this worm, we wouldn’t have any 
lettuce at all.’? And with this he went on 
with his prodding and digging and searching 
around each plant in the row. 

That ugly destroyer envy is very much like 
the cut-worm. Leta good purpose or a lov- 
ing thought or any other beautiful or growing 
thing in your life begin to come out into the 
light, and if that wretched cut-worm can 
burrow up to it and cut it off he will do it, 
His name is envy, and he is an underground, 
secrét, troublesome enemy. There in the 
very beginning of Israel’s growth into a great 
nation he was busy. I am afraid he is busy 
with us in these days if he sees the least 
chance to get at us. Love, however, when 
in control, gives him no place and guards 
againsthim. Are any of us troubled by envy, 
and do we find just a little hardness in our 
lives because of it? Love is the remedy, 
watchful, busy, untiring love toward those 
about us, and then envy simply cannot break 
through. May God deliver us from this 
enemy of the soul. 
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Let me put on the board just a few words 
to speak to us through our eye’. Perhaps 
we may thus remember a little better the 
family to which envy belongs. 





BEWARE 
THE 


CUT-WORM 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* God is love ; his mercy brightens.” 
** Love divine, all love excelling."’ 
‘* More love to thee, O Christ.’ 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.” 
‘*O Master, let me walk with thee."’ 
** So let our lips and lives express.”” 
‘* Take my life, and let it be." 
‘* Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 
(References in ntheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (286 : 1-3). 
Psalm 13% : 1-3 (283 : 1-3). 
Psalm 15 : 1-5 (22 : I-4). 
Psalm 4 : 1-6 (6: 1-4). 
Psalm 57 : 1-7 (116 : 1-4, 7). 


° 7 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


HE Lesson TRIANGLE,— Make from 
pasteboard a three-sided ‘tube,’’ 
taking three pieces of pasteboard, each 

about six inches wide and nine inches long, 
and pasting them together by means of over- 
lapping paper along the longer edges. One 
of these sides you will paint black, or cover 
with black paper or black cloth. Another 
in the same way will be made white, and the 
third as near flesh-color as possible. ‘lhe 
first side is to represent the envy and jeal- 
ousy of Aaron and Miriam; the second, 
Miriam’s leprosy ; and the third, the return 
of her natural flesh following repentance and 
forgiveness. 

For the first side you will write questions 
bearing on the envy and jealousy shown by 
Moses’ brother and sister. Egch question 
will be written on a separate slip of paper, 
which will be fastened to the black side by 
tiny pins or tacks or by a touch of mucilage 
at either end. In the same way questions 
appropriate to the other sides will be written 
and placed upon them in order. The pupils 
will remove these questions in the proper 
order, each reading aloud the question he 
removes, and answering it, I should use the 
following questions : 

The Black Side.—About how long did the 
Israelites remain at Sinai? Why did they 
| remain there so long? ‘Toward what place 
| did they then set out? What wife had Moses 

married ? Who objected to Moses’ wife? 
| Why did they object? What proud and 
harsh words did Miriam and Aaron use 
against Moses? Why were they jealous of 
Moses? Whatisemvy? What is jealousy ? 
What harm is done by these sins to the one 
that cherishes them? What harm did they 
do to Miriam and Aaron ? 

The White Side.—What quality did Moses 
show when his sister and brother upbraided 
him? What is meekness? What are the 
advantages of meekness? How, probably, 
did Moses show his meekness in this case? 
Who took Moses’ part? ‘To what place did 
the Lord summon the three? Why were 
they called to the tabernacle? Ilow did 
God say he would manifest himself to his 
prophets, his inspired teachers? But what 
especial favor would he bestow upon Moses? 
What reason did the Lord give for honoring 
Moses in this way? How did the Lord re- 
buke Miriam and Aaron? Tow was the 
departure of the Lord indicated? What 
terrible punishment came upon Miriam? 
What made leprosy so terrible a disease ? 
How is leprosy like sin? 

The Flesh-Colored Side.—What effect had 
Miriam’s condition upon Aaron? Why, 
probably, was not Aaron also made leprous? 
What effect must this sad event have had 
upon Moses? What did Aaron beg Moses 
to do? How was Aaron’s entreaty a con- 
fession and apology? What prayer did 
Moses offer to God? Ilow long did Miriam 
remain a leper? How long was she shut off 
from the rest of the people? Why? Why 


T 








On 


could God forgive Miriam and Aaron? 
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what conditions will God forgive us after we 
have sinned@ 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
< 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


I have never seen so true and beautiful 

reproductions. The stereoscope overcomes 

the great defect of Oriental photographs— 

the flattening and foreshortening of the 

landscape under the intense sunlight.— 

George Adam Smith, D.D,, LL.D., Aber- 
deen University 


EVERAL different kinds of leprosy are 
distinguished by medical science. The 
kind most often seen nowadays in or 

near Palestine is not only disfiguring, but 
peculiarly disabling, A number of poor 
wretches who have been made helpless by 
the disease live in a little colony outside 
Jerusalem at the east. American tourists 
visiting Jerusalem often make contributions 
toward their support. 

If we use a stereograph made by a road- 
side near the Garden of Gethsemane, we get 
a vivid idea of the squalid horror of their 
condition, Looking out through the stereo- 
scope, we find a man and two women sitting 
on the ground at the foot of a high stone 
wall, holding out their hands in a piteous 
gesture of appeal, Ilfands? The man has 
none. The disease has eaten off his thumbs 
and all his fingers, leaving only knobs of 
swollen flesh below the wrist joints, The 
woman next to him still has fingers, such as 
they are, but the disease has reduced her 
feet to.shapeless, disintegrating lumps, on 
which she cannot bear the weight of her body. 

The houses of flesh in which these souls 
have to keep on living are day by day decay- 
ing and falling to pieces. 

It seems probable that Miriam’s sudden 
affliction was a kind of leprosy somewhat 
different from this ; but, even so, it was like 
a door opened suddenly, showing her the 
prospect of long years filled with loathsome 
sickness and heartbreaking loneliness. She 
had hoped for joyful honors of leadership ! 

‘To see the Jerusalem lepers for yourself, 
use a stereograph entitled ‘* Unclean! Un- 
clean! Wretched Lepers Outside Jerusa- 
lem.’’ The same stereograph has been use| 
two or three times during recent years in 
connection with Gospel accounts of Jesus’ 
healing, 


‘Ihe Underwood ‘Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the week, ‘The use of the stereographs will 
be found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places read. Forty-five places are vis- 
ited and described with the lessons of 1913 ; the 
forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if ordered 
all at onetime a cloth-bound, gold-lettered 
ca-e is given free. ‘len stereographs are used 
with the lessons of this fourth quarter ; cost, 
$1 67. ‘The four for October cost 67 cents 
Less than four in one order are 20 cents 
each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereographs 
or steregscopes. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be obtained—plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more at 
one time prices are—plain slides, 40 cents: 
sepia, 45 cents; colored, $1 each. Address 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
N OTE.—Some details of to-day’s story 
are not profitable for children. A 
review of Miriam’s life and her real 
love for her brother Moses are appropriate, 
the events of to-day's lesson being only a 
part of the story. 

Selfishness is quite common in early child- 
hood, because a child cannot comprehend 
the rights of others until he learns something 
of individual rights. There is value in em- 
phasizing the truth, ‘* Love envieth not.’’ 

About six months ago (April 27) the same 
memory texts and a similar truth were pre- 
sented when the older brothers of Joseph 
became jealous and envious. 

Lesson Teaching.—People should rejoice 
when relatives or friends are honored. 

Memory Texts.—‘* Love one another ; ”’ 
**Love envieth not.”’ 

Before the Lesson.—Two little sisters, 
Mildred and Esther, dressed alike, went to 
the same school and shared the same room 
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at home. Usually if one received a present 
or an invitation, so did the other, They 
were nearly always together, and were kind 
and loving toeach other. One time the lady 
for whom Mildred was named invited her to 
visit her home for two weeks. Of course, 
Mildred was glad to go, although she would 
be separated from Esther for the first time. 

When Mildred came home she brought a 
beautiful doll and go-cart, which the lady 
had givento her. She wanted to share them 
with her sister, but Esther was much dis- 
pieased not to have just such a doll and cart 
of herown. For several days she acted cross 
and ugly and wouldn’t play, because she was 
jealous of Mildred and envied the beautiful 
ee Esther did learn that not all can 

ave just the same things, and that if people 
love one another, love envieth not, but is 
kind. After that Esther was glad that 
Mildred had those pretty things, and they 
-enjoyed them together. 

Introductory Review,—Many years ago 
some big brothers became jealous of their 
brother Joseph because of his dreams, and 
because he was his father’s favorite and wore 
the coat of many colors, ‘They wanted to be 
greater than he. (Recall just enough inci- 
dents to show the results of their jealousy, 
until years afterward they found Joseph 
again, when he was ruler in Egypt.) He 
furnished food for them all and their chil- 
dren, They learned again to love one 
another ; ‘*love envieth not.’’ 

7o-day’s Story.—Y ears afterward, an older | 
sister and brother became jealous of their | 
brother Moses, who had become a great 
leader. This was how it all happened; 
Miriam was ten years old when her baby 
brother Moses was born. Miriam had another 
brother, Aaron, who was three years old, 
and she loved both brothers, 

When the life of Baby Moses was in 
danger, Miriam must have helped her mother 
to pick and braid the strong grasses or bul- 
rushes to make a safe basket-boat in which 
to hide the dear baby. We -know how 
Miriam stood and watched when the baby 
was hidden near the river. (Show that pic- 
|} ture.) It was Miriam who saw the princess 
|}and her maids going’ near the place until 
they found and opened the basket. When 
Miriam heard the baby ‘cry she offered to 
find a nurse, and the princess said, ‘‘Go.’’ 
So Miriam brought the baby’s own mother, 
etc. (Lesson for July 6.) 

When Moses was old enough to under- 
stand that story, he must have loved Miriam 
very much, Miriam was surely proud of 
her brothers when God chose them to lead 
his people out of Egypt. Miriam led the 
women in a songot thanksgiving after the 
children of Israel had safely crossed the Red 
Sea. Miriam journeyed with Moses and 
Aaron to Mt. Sinai. She watched Moses go 
up the mountain to talk with God. She heard 
him teach the Ten Commandments to the 
people. Miriam must have seen the golden 
calf which Aaron made for the people to 
worship, She remembered how angry Moses 
was when he saw it, and how the people 
were punished. 


because God had chosen him to be the 
priest. She saw Aaron offer sacrifices when 
the people worshiped. Yet Moses was the 
greater leader. 

But one day Miriam and Aaron got to talk- 
ing. They didn'tlike Moses’ wife. Sothey 
found fault about that. They said: ‘‘ Hath 
God spoken only with Moses; hath he not 
speken also with us ?’’ God heard, and called 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam to the tent of 
meeting. ‘The cloud came down to the tent- 
door while God talked to Aaron and Miriam 
(vs. 5-9). When the cloud was gone, Aaron 
saw that Miriam was a leper. ‘They called 


Miriam saw Aaron when | 
he wore the beautiful garments and jewels, | 





Moses, and he prayed for God to heal his 
sister. God heard andanswered. For seven | 
days Miriam was shut out of the camp, until 
people were sure that she was healed. | 


back to the camp. Never again did Miriam 
and Aaron complain because God had chosen 
Moses to be the leader, They loved one 
another, and love envieth not. 

Hand-work.—Draw the tent and the cloud 
covering the door, and write either clause of | 
the memory text. 


CHICAGO, 


| 
| 


% 
** The Primary Department,” by Ethel /. | 


Archibald, discusses many necessary prases | 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 





| this book, 


Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
The price ts 50 cents postpaid | 
Srom The Sunday School Times Co. 


Nobody traveled until Miriam was brought } 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


HO was that sister of Moses that 
watched beside the basket in the 
bulrushes aud ran and brought her 

mother when Pharaoh’s daughter called for a 
nurse for the weeping baby? What became 
of Miriam? Have a girl read Exodus 15: 
19-21. 

If I could paint a picture of Miriam I 
would chgose either ¢47s one, of Miriam 
leading the Hebrew women with their tim- 
brels in a wonderful song of victory, or 
Miriam, the girl, bringing back the Hebrew 
nurse—her mother—to Pharaoh’s daughter 
and her maidens. But there is one picture 
of Miriam which I would never paint. Strong, 
courageous Miriam is now outside the camp, 
humiliated, repentant, unclean because she 
has leprosy. 

How did such a thing ever come to pass ? 
What causedit? Wassheevercured? Let 
us see, 

Then have some one read the story and 
have it told from these suggestive topics : 
1. What Miriam did. 2, Why she did it; 
(a) the expressed reason, and (4) the real 
reason, 3. ‘lhe effect on herself, Moses, and 
the people. 4. Her punishment, 

What sin was it that budded in Miriam’s 
heart? Whatis envy? Are girls ever envi- 
ous or jealous? Of what are they envious? 
My girls suggested clothes, good times, and 
money. I suggested some from my own 
girlhood’s experience. What is really the 
root of envy? What harm comes from it? 

We recalled others in the Bible who were 
envious: Cain, Joseph’s brethren, Korah, 
and their punishment. 

Can envy be cured? What might Miriam 
have done if she had realized that she was 
becoming envious? Let us find two helps 
to cure it in ourselves, 

If one feels envious, she should look the 
other way. Safety at a railroad crossing de- 
pends on looking both ways. So if our 
glance in one direction shows another having 
received what we long for, let the other 
glance reveal one who is not receiving the 
blessings we enjoy. 

Recall the story of Pollyanna, who played 
so beautifully the game of *‘ just being glad.’’ 
This little daughter of a frontier preacher 
longed for a doll, and asked that one be sent 
in the Christmas box. But on opening the 
box there was no doll found. 

A pair of crutches, it was suggested, might 
serve instead, because they had been do- 
nated. Then the loving father showed his 
disappointed little daughter how to play the 
game, In this first hard experience she 
could be glad she did not need the crutches, 
She played the ‘‘glad’’ game all her life, 
and brightened many others’ lives by teach- 
ing itto them. Encourage the girls to read 
the book. 

Another help to crush envy islove. Mark 
and memorize 1 Corinthians 13:4, 5. Lov- 
ing is giving, not receiving. Practise being 
glad for others’ sake, Had it been better that 
you have that longed-for thing just now the 
Father would have sent it to you. Perhaps, 
if you are worthy, the future may bring it to 
you. Jesus Christ can make you worthy. 
He only can make us so unselfish that we | 
are truly g/ad when another girl has received 
what we longed for. Shall we not ask Him 





to make us so? 

After the lesson one of my girls said, ‘I 
went to Atlantic City yesterday just for the 
day, and [ think I was envious of the people 
who could stay longer, for I wanted to stay 
so much,’? Then it was my privilege to 
show Mary, definitely, how she had forgotten 
to look the other way, at the girls who could 
not even spend @ day atthe shore and to 
‘*be glad’’ for the day’s fun. Did you 
thank the Father for that ome day? Could | 
we not do something to help some girl have 
a day’s holiday? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Numbers 13 :1-20. What is a spy? | 
What famous American spy do you know | 
about? What were these spies to do? 

Read Numbers 13 : 21-29. How long did | 
the spies remain? What discouraging report | 
did they bring back ? 

Read Numbers 13 : 30 to 14:10. Did all 
agree? Who did not? Which ones were 
more sensible ? 

Read again Numbers 13 : 25 to 14: Io. 
the majority decision always right ? 


Is 


What punishment did the people receive ? | 
(Num. 14:11-25). What was the result 
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when they attempted to enter on their own 
responsibility ? (Num. 14 : 26-45). 

Memorize Romans 8:31. How many 
reasons can you give why God’s side is 
always the victorious one?’ According to 
this, which spies were right in their report? 

PHILADELPHIA, - 


Pucker’s “* Boy’s-Eye View”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


Remy = began last Sunday by asking 
us about Moses’ family. We'd forgot- 
ten the names of his father and mother, 

so he made us look them up in Exodus 6: 
20. We remembered his brother and sister 
all right, and the two fellows who were to 
report on that told all they knew about Aaron 
and Miriam. Then he asked about Moses’ 
first wife, and Carl told him it was Zipporah, 
the daughter of Jethro the Midianite. 

**This family had a quarrel in to-day’s 
lesson,’’ teacher explained, ‘‘ and it brought 
a lots of sorrow, just as quarrels always 

o.”’ 

He went on and said that family quarrels 
were the very worst kind; that the fiercest 
hate is that which follows love, and that one 
way to be like Jesus is to keep peace in our 
homes. 

** What was the cause of this trouble in 
Moses’ family ?’’ he asked, and Skinny Ross 
said it was over getting married. 

‘* Yes,” teacher repliec, ‘*I think Zip- 
porah must have died, for Moses married 
again, and his choice did not suit Aaron and 
Miriam. Why not?’’ he asked. 

**’Cause she was a nigger,’’ hollered Bull- 
dog Jones. 

**T don’t know that she was a negro,’’ 
answered teacher, ‘‘but she was not an 
Israelite, and so Miriam and Aaron made 
trouble.” 


** Well, he hadn’t ought to have married _ 


” 


her,’’ spoke up Bulldog, positively. 

‘«* Perhaps we can’t decide that for Moses, ’’ 
smiled teacher. ‘* Every man has the right 
to choose his wife for himself, and there is 


no hint that she was not a good woman, or . 
Miriam and ; 
Aaron were the ones who did wrong in this ! 


that God ‘was displeased. 


case.’’ 


** But,’’ he went on, ‘‘it is usually a great : 


mistake to marry one of another race, or of 
a very different station in life. For a good 
Christian man to marry a frivolous, worldly 
girl, or a noble Christian girl to marry a god- 
less, irreligious man, almost always brings 
sorrow to them both. ‘Be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers,’ is Paul’s 
wise injunction in 2 Corinthians 6 : 44.”’ 

‘* Boys,’? he said, ‘*when you are old 
enough and able to provide for a home of 


your own, I hope you will all be happily | 


married ; but don’t select a wife just be- 
cause she is pretty, Ask God’s guidance, 
and he will help you not to make any mis- 
take,’’ 

** How did Moses take the criticisms of his 


| brother and sister?’’ was the next question. 


** Never said a word,’’ answered Carl. 
** He was meek.”’ 
**Ho! You mean weak,’’ exclaimed Bull- 


| dog, scornfully. 


** Was Moses weak ?”’ asked teacher. 

** Not when he bluffed old Pharaoh to a 
standstill,’? answered Fred Keller, the min- 
ister’s boy, ‘‘nor when he broke up the 
golden calf and made them drink it.’’ 

** What is the difference, then,’’ he wanted 
to know, ‘‘ between weakness and meek- 
ness ?’’ 

‘* Moses was always hot when it was some- 
one else getting the worst of it,”? spoke up 
Bert, ‘‘ but when some one tried to do him 
dirt, he just kept his mouth shut and sawed 
wood,”’ 

‘* Splendid answer,’”” exclaimed teacher, 
og pleased. Then he put this on the 
board : 





WEAKNESS-—ricutine ror SELF 
MEEKNESS-—ricutine Fon OTHERS 








** Who did‘look out for Moses?’’ teacher 
asked, and we all answered, ‘** God.’’ 

‘* He will stand up for every one of his 
people when they trust him,’’ said teacher. 
Then he told a story about a missionary 
named John G. Paton. A lot of cannibals 


rushed at him with their spears, just ready to 
But he never did a «hing,—just 


kill him. 


























LESSON FOR OCT. 12 (Num. 12) 


stood still and prayed, and all of a sudden 
they stopped and never touched him. ° 

*¢In what way did God punish Miriam?”’ 
he asked. 

** Made her a leper,’’ we all answered. 

He had me tell about leprosy, how bad it 
was, and how they had to go and live in a 
pest-house, 

*« What is that about spitting in her face ?’’ 
asked Bumps. 

So teacher explained that it was a kind of 
an expression for punishing a person in a 
way that would make him awfully ashamed. 
It meant that Miriam ought to be as ashamed 
of her sin and its punishment as if her father 
had despised her enough to spit in her face. 

Skinny asked about that staying out of the 
camp seven days, and teacher said God 
healed. Miriam of her leprosy in answer to 
Moses’ prayer, but she had to wait in the 
pest-house a week to be sure, according to 
the law in Leviticus 14 : 8. 

**Why wasn’t Aaron -punished, too? ”’ 
Bert wanted to know. 

‘* Miriam seems to have been the really 
guilty one,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘and Aaron 
just went along with her; but he was terri- 
bly punished in seeing his sister so dis- 

ced.’’ 

** Now,”’ said teacher, ‘* what was the real 
cause of Miriam and Aaron treating Moses 
so ? ” 

*s They were jealous of him,”’ answered 
Bert, ‘‘ because they were the oldest, but he 
had the highest office.” 

‘* Ever feel that way, boys, about some- 
body who won a prize at school, or got 
elected captain of the nine, or anything like 
that ?”’ 

We all kind of grinned and hung our 
heads, and he went on to tell what a mean 
way it is to feel, how small and contemptible. 
** And,”’ said he, ‘* it brings its own punish- 
ment, for it hurts the one who is jealous 
more than the one he is jealous of.’’ 

He gave Bumps one of those wooden balls 
on the end of a rubber string, like they sold 
at the fair last month, and told Bumpts to 
stand off about fifteen feet and throw it at 
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him. Bumps threw it all right, but instead 
of hitting teacher, it flew back and whacked 
Bumps right on the head. 

‘¢ That’s the way with jealousy,” explained 
teacher. ‘*It has a comeback. It’s like 
throwing mud,—you can’t do it without get- 
ting dirty,’’ 

My home-study slip for next. time is: Lo- 
cate Hazeroth, Wilderness of Paran, Hebron. 
The others have: Write a list of the names 
of the twelve spies. What three things were 
the spies to find out? How long were the 
spies gone? What report did the spies 
make? How did the ple receive the 
spies’ report? What fate did God pronounce 
on the people ? 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
I, Beginning. 
A review of Moses’ family. 


Il, Points. 


1. The sadness of family quarrels. 

2. The need of wisdom in choosing a wife. 
3. What meekness means. 

4- God's care of those who trust him. 

5. The danger in being jealous. 


III. 


Tilustrations. 


1. A blackboard design. : 
2. A story about John G. Paton. 

3. A return ball as an object-lesson. 

4- The result of throwing mud. 


Questions. 


1. Who was Moses’ father, mother, brother, 
sister, wife ? 

What caused a quarrel in this family? 

How did Moses take their criticisms ? 

Was Moses weak in being meek ? 

. What is the difference between meekness 
and weakness ? 

Who protected Moses ? 

. How was Miriam punished ? 

. What does spitting in her face mean ? 

. Why must she stay out of the camp 

seven days? 

. Why was not Aaron punished, too? 

. What. was the real cause of Miriam's 

criticizing Moses ? 
12. Why is jealousy dangerous? 


West TERRE Haute, IND. 


IV. 
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By Charles R. 


Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


Erdman, D.D. 





The Sin of Jealousy 


S ISRAEL journeys from Sinai, the 
A scene of the covenant, to Kadesh, on 
the border of the promised land, there 
:re but two features of the history,—one is 
the repeated complaint of the people (Num. 
11:1, 10), the other is the murmuring of 
liriam and Aaron against Moses, Beneath 
te burden of the nation’s discontent Moses 
sinks in hopeless despair; but he is gra- 
ciously strengthened and comforted by God, 
and in the later trial his character stands 
forth in its true strength and grandeur, 

It was a more severe test. His enemies 
are now of his own household, A brother 
and a sister turn against him in rebellious 
rebuke. The occasion is his marriage with 
a Cushite woman, but the cause is jealousy 
.f the superior position and influence of 
Moses. His extraordinary meekness ap- 
pears in the silence with which he meets the 
Criticisms and claims, which he is certain 
God hears and will rebuke. Lis faith is re- 
warded by a divine intervention and vindica- 
tion. God appears and declares the su- 
premacy of Moses as his vicegerent; he 
withdraws the cloud from the tabernacle, to 
indicate his displeasure, and he smites 
Miriam with leprosy in punishment for her 
sin, At the intercession of Moses, Miriam 
is healed, but is excluded from the camp, 
that her humiliation may be a warning to 
the people, who are made witnesses of her 
disgrace. 

Such a narrative invites a careful study of 
the various members of this famous family, — 
Miriam, Aaron and Moses; it brings out in 
striking colors the splendor of Moses’ char- 
acter and the peculiar greatness of his pre- 
rogatives, his position, his privileges and his 
power; it presents to us the nature and 
peril and sinfulness of jealousy ; it points us 
forward to the moré momentous history of 
our Lord, the prophet like unto Moses, who 
knew what it was to endure the jealousy of 
his own household, the envy of his people, 
the rejection of his nation ; yet he too prayed 
for those who opposed and hated him, and 








by his intercession has secured, for those who 
turn to him in repentance, pardon and life. 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—The character of Miriam ap- 
pears in a most distressing light as we read 
the story of her sin (Num. 12). It is true 
that Aaron is associated with her in the re- 
bellion against Moses; but her name is men- 
tioned first, she alone is punished, and it is 
evident that hers was the chief fault. There 
was undoubtedly some occasion for her op- 
position to Moses. His marriage to a for- 
eigner may have been unwise, possibly un- 
justifiable ; but it was something other than 
pure patriotism that impelled Miriam to 
speak, Until now she had been the chief 
woman in Israel; she was known as a 
prophetess (Exod. 15 : 20); she had led the 
people in the song of triumph by the sea 
(15 : 20, 21); she had been associated with 
Moses and Aaron in the guidance of the 
nation (Micah 6: 4); it was not unnatural 
that she felt jealous of a woman whom she 
feared was to take the place she had held in 
relation to Moses and the people; and it 
seems quite probable that she had begun to 
imagine her position was one of equality 
with Moses. Surely her words declare that 
she was jealous of his place of supremacy ; 
but this place was of divine appointment, 
and her sin therefore is real rebellion against 
God. The place of woman seems to be a 
vital question to-day. Many of her sacred 
‘‘rights*? have too long been disregarded, 
yet the headship of the husband in the home 
is perfectly consistent with spiritual equality 
(1 Cor, 11: 2-16; Eph. 5 : 22-24). The ap- 
pointment of men only as official teachers in 
the church is in harmony with the granting 
of spiritual gifts to all believers (1 Cor. 14: 
33-36; 1 Tim. 2: 11-15). The submission 
rendered to lawful rulers is a duty devolving 
upon all Christians (Rom. 13: I-7). 
not forget that Miriam repented, accepted 
the mediation of Moses, and was forgiven 
(I John 1: 7-9; 2: 1-2); but, like her broth- 
ers, she dies putside the land of promise 
(Num. 20:1; Heb. 3: 16-19). 


Let us | 





| 


Tuesday.—The character of Aaron is not 
without its elements of beauty and attractive- 
ness, Moses was unwilling to take up his 
difficult task until assured of his brother’s 
co-operation and help. During all the try- 
ing days in Egypt he was loyal to Moses and 
faithful to his work. He had the t honor 
of bein <9 ty the first high-priest of 
Israel (Exod. 28; 40: 13-16; Lev. 8), and 
as such was in many particulars a type of 
Christ (Heb. § : I-10, etc.). 

Ilowever, the weakness of Aaron appeared 
in yieldin 
golden calf (Exod. 32 : 1-6); and further in 
being influenced by Miriam to rebel against 
the supremacy of Moses, For the first sin 
he gave the common excuses of necessity 
and accident (Exod, 32: 22-24), but in the 
second case he does not follow the custom of 
men in placing all the blame upon women, 
even when his sister was the apparent insti- 
gator of his crime (Gen, 3: 12; Job 31 : 33; 
Prov. 28 : 13); but he frankly identifies him- 
self with Miriam in confessing his fault, and 
shows his sincere repentance in the honor 
he: assigns to Moses as he intercedes for 
Miriam (Num, 12:11, 12). However, as 
we find him in this chapter influenced to sin 
by his jealous sister, so later we find him 
sharing with his brother the fatal fault which 
excludes them both from the promised land 
(Num, 20), and at last he is seen stripped of 
his priestly vestments, and dying in disgrace 
(Num, 20 : 24-29; 33 : 37-39). Instability 
of character, soon ‘shaken by the wind,” 
being easily influenced,—such are usual in- 
dications of imperfect faith in God (Eph. 
4:14; Matt. 11 a3 Jas. 1 : 6). 

Wednesday. — The character of Moses 
stands out in this incident with peculiar 
beauty. It contrasts strikingly with his ap- 
pearance in the preceding chapter (Num. 
II: 15); even there he showed himself free 
from envy as he replied to Joshua (11 : 29); 
but we were hardly prepared for the mar- 
velous exhibition of meekness with which he 
received the jealous attacks of Miriam and 
Aaron; nor were we ready to read the un- 
qualified assertion (of v. 3), ‘* Now the man 
Moses was very meek, above adi the men that 
were upon the face of the earth.’’ His pre- 
vious history suggested his boldness (Exod. 
2.: 11, 12), his stubborn humility (Exod. 3 : 
II, 133 4: 1-14), his courage in the pres- 
ence of Pharaoh (Exod, 7-11), his despond- 
ency and anger and despair (Exod, § : 22-23; 
32:19; Num. 11:15). Yet meeknessis not 
weakness ; it is patience under injuries, for- 
bearance, longsuffering, submission, These 
qualities Moses had shown (Exod. 14: 13; 
16 ; 1-6). The very fact that such a man 
ever yielded to temper indicates how severe 
the provocation must have been, and how 
intolerable was the character of the ungrate- 
ful people he led, Meekness is one of the 
underrated virtues. It is falsely supposed 
to be inconsistent with manliness and strength 
and courage. In Moses we see how it can 
be combined with all these qualities. We 
should note in comparison the matchless 
meekness of Christ (2 Cor. 10:1; 1 Pet. 
2: 23; Matt. 27 : 12-14), and remember 
Proverbs 16: 32, and ponder the beatitude, 
Matthew 5: 5. 


Thursday.—The meekness of Moses is | 


emphasized by considering his conscious 
supremacy as vindicated by Jehovah (Num. 
12: 6-8). Miriam claimed for herself and 
for Aaron equality with their brother (12 : 2), 
and for this reason was jealous of his exer- 
cise of superior power. How really unique 
were his position, and privileges, and pre- 
rogatives, God plainly declares. Unlike all 
other prophets, Moses was granted a clear 
and direct and complete understanding of 
the will of God, and not by means of dreams, 
visions, parables, or dark sayings. Then, 
too, he had a clearer vision of God than was 
granted to others. Not that he actually saw 
God (Exod. 33: 19, 20, 23; 34: 5-7; John 
1:18; 1 Tim. 6: 16), but to him God re- 
vealed, as he had to none other, his presence, 
his power, his grace, his glory, his person, 
and his perfections, And further, he held 
in the ‘whole house of God’? (12: 7) the 
place of absolute supremacy; he had been 
appointed the vicegerent of God in the 
government of the people. To one who 
was conscious of such dignity it required 
the greater meekness to endure the rebukes 
and the rebellion of jealous inferiors ; for 
meekness does not consist in patient endur- 
ance of merited correction, nor of the just 
claims of true equals, but in bearing with the 
malignity and presumption of those whom 
we know to be less deserving than ourselves. 


(Continued on next page) 
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** GILT EDGE,”’’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
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ladies’ and Children’s boots and shoes, shines 
without rubbing, 25c. ‘* French Gloss,’” rot. 
Mei ** combination for cleaning and pol- 
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QUICKWHITE”"’ (in liquid form with 
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“The King of Song Books” 


210,000 Copies Ordered in Six Months 
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Greatest Hymn Book Published 
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It is this greatness of Moses that makes 
him the worthy type of Christ, to whom, in 
whom, God was more perfectly revealed 
(Matt, 11: 27; Heb, 1: 1-3; John 1: 18), 
who was the supreme head of the ‘* house of 
God,’’ not as a servant, but a son (Heb. 
3: 1-6; read also Deut. 18 : 18, 19). 

The supremacy of Moses as here described 
(Num. 12 : 6-8) should also remind us of the 

culiar privileges of Christians in their 

nowledge of God, and in their appointment 
to reveal his saving grace to men (2 Cor. 
a. ; 4:6; John 20: 21; Acts 1:8; 

att. 28: 19; "Luke 24 : 47-49). 

Friday,—The supremacy of Moses further 
emphasizes what is stated of his faithfulness. 
Net only does God affirm Moses’ appoint- 
ment to the administration of his whole 
house, but he declares the fidelity of Moses in 
this administration (Num. 12: 7); there was 
therefore no sufficient ground for Miriam’s 
rebuke, and no excuse for her claim of 
equality with one who was faithfully filling 
his place of supreme leadership and authority. 
There is something startling in what we read 
of the faithfulness of Moses in Hebrews 3 : 1-6. 
Here Jesus is said to have been ‘* faithful... 
as also was Moses.’’ What matchless honor is 
conferred upon Moses by such an implied 
comparison! It suggests to us a particular 
point of view from which to survey his career; 
namely, ** the fuithfulness of Moses.’’ Such 
a study will not only review his fidelity to 
God in accepting his task at the sacrifice of 
all the world holds dear (Ileb, Er : 24-26), 
nor yet will it stop with noticing his heroic 
devotion during the long years of his wilder- 
ness wanderings, as he cares for the rebel- 
lious, thankless people ; but the sublimity of 
his fidelity will appear in his last year, when 
under condemnation and sentence of death. 
Instead of sinking in remorse and despair, 
he achieves many of his greatest tasks; he 
conquers Sihon and Og, delivers the orations 
of Deuteronomy, and sings his immortal 
Song. 

There was in the case of Christ not only a 
position of more responsibility, but even a 
greater test of heroism (Matt. 17: 22; Luke 
9:51; John 12: 23-33), and, unlike Moses, 
he, as the true Saviour, entered the land of 
rest. If those perished who turned from 
Moses, the appointed and faithful .guide, 
how necessary for us to be true to our 
greater leader Christ, who alone can bring 
us to the heavenly rest! (So read all of 
Hebrews 3-4.) 

Saturday.—The supremacy of Moses fur- 
ther emphasizes the sin of Miriam. Her 
claim of equality was rebellion against the 
leader of Israel, but as his was a divine ap- 
pointment, it was rebellion against God. He 
shows his displeasure by the withdrawal of 
the cloud, and by smiting Miriam with lep- 
rosy (Num, 12: 9-10), 

‘The sin in question was jealousy, rather 
than envy, though these are closely allied. 
Envy is the feeling of ill-will toward one who 
possesses something to which we know we 
have no right; jealousy is such feeling toward 
one whom we imagine is invading our rights. 
Miriam felt that Moses was usurping all the 
authority which belonged equaliy to Aaron 
and herself. Thus beneath the jealousy lay 
pride and presumption, All these closely 
allied sins have been the common tempta- 
tions of the people of God, and more specifi- 
cally of religious leaders, in all ages. No- 
tice the jealousy of the Pharisees as they see 
Christ receiving sinners, and ask ourselves 
whether the rebuke of Christ in the parable 
of the elder son (Luke 15 : 25-32) has any 
message for us. Notice the jealousy of the 
Jews toward other nations who they felt 
had no right to their spiritual privileges. 
Does it suggest our attitude toward foreign 
missions? Remember the jealousy which 
our Lord’s own brethren felt toward him 
(John 7: 1-5), and that it was for envy that 
he was put to death (John 11 : 47-57). 

However, as the arma of Miriam was 
really rebellion against God, so in all jeal- 
ousy there are elements of similar rebellion, 
or lack of sympathy with the purposes of 
God, and of submission to his will (Gen. 
4:1-8; 37: 1-36; Matt. 20: 20-28), 

Sunday.—The serious nature of her sin 
explains the severity of the punishment of 
Miriam. No disease was so loathsome and 
dreaded and deadly as leprosy; even in the 
rare cases of recovery there was a ritual 
which necessitated a certain publicity, after 
a temporary exclusion from the camp (Num. 

10, 14, 15). Jealousy in.particular may 
| be ‘symbolized by leprosy, in its de filement 
of the soul, its cruel pain, its fatal influences ; 





yet leprosy is the recognized type of all sin, 
and suggests to us its uncleanness, its con- 
tagion, its power to torment, to isolate, to 
destroy (Lev. 13-14). 

The removal of the penalty involved re- 
pentance and confession, as, through Aaron, 
Miriam recognized the divinely appointed 
place and power of Moses (Num. 12: I1-12). 
‘The confession was public; the whole camp 
knew of the sin and its penalty (12 : 14-15). 
The removal of the penalty further in- 
volved intercession (12:13). Here again 
Moses appears as the great mediator, a true 
type of our interceding Lord (Heb. 7: 25; 
Q: 22-28)... Here too appears the real great- 
ness of Moses, as he forgives and saves the one 
who has sinned against him (Matt. 18 : 21-35; 
Mark 11 : 25-26; Col. 3: 13 ; Eph. 4: 31-32). 


Questions for Additional Study 

1, Can you mention eight members of 
Moses’ immediate family? 

2. What incidents can you recall from the 
life of Miriam ? 

3. Was Miriam jealous or envious of 
Moses? Why? 

4. Who were the brethren of Jesus, and 
what was their attitude toward him? (Matt. 
13:55; John 7: 1-5; Matt. 12 :.46-50.) 

5. How. did Christ show his humility? 
(John 13: 1-17; Phil. 2: 1-8.) 

6. Was John the Baptist tempted to joel 
ousy? (John 1 : 19-27; 3 : 27-30.) 

7. What is the cure for jealousy? (1 Cor. 
13: 4-5; Rom. 12: 10, 20, 21; 1 Pet. 5: 5.) 


Books for Reference 

** Kadesh-barnea,’’ by Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull (Scribners, $3.00). 

‘* Moses, the Servant of God,’’ by F. B. 
Meyer (Revell, 50 cents net). 

** Moses, the Law-Giver,’’ by Dr. William 
M. ‘Taylor (Ilarper, $1.50). 

The Expositor’s Bible, Numbers, by Dr. 
R. A; Watson (Doran, 60 cents net), 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








T IS possible to make the very ordinary 
experiences of our lives the happiest, 
and to change the whole attitude of the 

family toward the commonplace customs. 
‘The right introduction of music, with careful 
and appropriate choice of hymns, will often 
do this in family worship; and the following of 
an interesting and instructive course of read- 
ing, outlining just what you mean to cover 
during a certain period of time. 

The directness and simplicity of prayer, 
making thé subjects of petition those which 
relate to the lives of those who worship; 
asking God’s blessing upon those who are 
the friends and companions of our children ; 
taking a real interest before God in the 
natural joys and associations of their lives, 

Recently, seeing the love of the Scotch 
peasantry for flowers, as shown in the win- 
dows of every humble cottage, the prayer 
that morning» meant more as we thanked 
God for these beautiful and simple blessings 
in the lives of those among whom we were 
sojourning. To thank him for the beach, 
the rocks, the green fields, the sand-dunes, 
théeclear, bracing air, and for days of recrea- 
tion and rest, took us out of the routine of 
set prayer, and won the responsive thoughts 
of each child. 

We little realize how set and parallel 
our prayers become, and how much it would 
mean to revive and awaken interest by vary- 
ing the prayer and calling attention to new 
interests as seen all albout us, 





October 6 to 12 


Mon.—Num. 12. Jealousy and Envy Punished. 

Jealousy and envy usually attend not only 
one another, but also lead to evil- speaking 
and bitterness. These sins enter into home 
life, and seem to thrive among friends and 
associates, even entering into the hearts of 
those whose duties especially relate them to 
God. Whenever there is the intimation of 
them, we should let love and generosity gain 
the victory. 

Our blessed Lord and Master, deliver us, 
we pray thee, from all sins which are born 
of selfishness and self-esteem. May we value 
others, and enjoy with them the gifts and 
talents thou hast bestowed upon them. 


(Continued on next page) 
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DON’T 


om on om inane new hymn-book for gear Church 
until you pee seen it. 


Christian Workers 


know the great need of a Good Hymn Pex 
in their work. We Know we have the Book 

Thousands of churches are using with universal 
satisfaction in all departments of church work 


HALLOWED stew ave'ouo 


NEW and OLD 
Edited by [RA ALLAW SANKEY 
beau: 1° fcnnnees 


OVER 435,000 


Copies Already Sold 


TEACH THe CHILDREN the new sacred 


songs. ‘lhere are over 100 of them in 
Hallowed Hymns, tee and Old. 


TEACH tT! a! SCTLILOREN th ine good old ““Moody 

mns you your- 
self used to Bens and love. T ee are nearly 100 of 
them in H Hymns, New and Old. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN the grand old stand- 
ard mns the church. There are 
nearly roo of them i ic Hallowed Hymns, New and Old. 


H 25.00 per 100 not prepaid. 
Price 33 stn ber copy by mall. 
Examine a copy and prove its value in your work. 
eR Returnable if desired.) 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., SEY.¥oRK 
NEARLY READY 


Hymns of the Centuries 


Sunday School Edition 


A real advance in Sunday School Music. 
Church & Chapel Editions already in wide use. 

Intelligently selected hymns set to the right 
tunes. New compositions written expressly for 
this book by Flaxington Harker, George B. 
Nevin, G. Waring Stebbins and others. 

Special responsive exercises for all occasions, 

Requests for sample copies should be sent 
now, and Selection delayed until this newest 
and freshest Sunday School hymnal has been 
examined. 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855. 
381 Fourth Avenue, - - New York 


CROWNS OF REJOICING 


The Newest, the Choicest, the Best 
Now ready for distribution. Cover in three colors, 
Border iine on all pages. The greatest selection of 
songs ever placed in one book. 















C. H. Gabriel E. O. Excell 
A 35 cent book. Sample to ag for 12 cents plus 6 
cents in stamps for postage. We want you to see this 
book. You will order no other. 


CHAS. REIGN SCOVILLE, Music Publisher 
2205 Van Buren Street, - = Chicago, Illinois 


THREE 
CHRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


New and all different, containing 40 songs and 25 
recitations, mailed on receipt of this advertisement 
and scents in stamps. Write to-day. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OR HOICE 


MY 282 Choice 
Songs 
Gabriel, -Rlack, Marks, Hoffman, 
Pickett and Culpepper. 

A sample copy only l5c. 
PENTECOSTAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


C. R. Scoville 








EDITORS: 
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HOU hd ite ity & lowest direct prices. 
trial, easy payments. 
° Write for the big catalog. y, 
Wesupply ihe U.S.Gov't. 
Address the nearer one. 


The RUDOLPH Co. 
Fe Pearce Shea 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 12 (Num. 12) 


( Continued from preceding page) 
us the joy of appreciation, and may we covet 
only those gifts of thy Spirit which we may 
cultivate, In the Saviour’s name, Amen, 


Tues.—John 11 : 47-57. Curse of Jealousy. 

The beginning of jealousy may be a slight 
feeling of personal ambition or resentment, 
but its development is rapid and dangerous, 
until it stops at nothing and aims at death. 
This cunning wicked foe of the soul has de- 
stroyed the peace and love of countless lives 
and homes, and has instigated crimes far- 
reaching and incredible. 

Our loving Father in Heaven, may we 
never allow the jealous spirit to gain the 
slightest hold upon our hearts, knowing how 
cruel and undermining it is. Whenever we 
are dissatisfied with our own lot or posses- 
sions, may we rejoice in the blessings and 
happiness of our friends instead of envying 
them. Enable us to do this by thy indwell- 
ing Spirit, For Christ's sake, Amen, 


Wed.—John 1 : 19-28. The Baptist’s Disclaimer. 

Humility, when personally acknowledged, 
ceases to really exist, but when genuine adds 
mightily to power. No character more 
clearly reveals. manly humility than John the 
Baptist. Only ‘a voice crying in the wil- 
derness, prepare,’’ and this is the one of who 
the Master said, ‘‘ Among them that are born 
of women there is none greater.’’ 

May we, dear Lord, lose sight of ourselves 
as we lead men to thee, the world’s Saviour. 
May we so love and serve thee that others 
may very naturally turn from us to thee, 
anticipating and experiencing thy suprem- 
acy and leadership. May we be used of thee 
because we lose ourselves in thee. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen, 


Thurs.—Matt. 23: 1-12, Lowliness of Mind. 

The great soul is the humble soul, the one 
that serveth, the one of power. One of the 
interesting facts of Scotland’s history is the 
identification of her trades- and working- 
people with God, Every coat-of-arms or 
emblem of the trades has some recognition 
of God and the duty of working to his glory, 
—the humble acknowledgment of the. Al- 
mighty in the work of every day. 

Almighty God, we thank thee for the gospel 
of labor,—that Jesus Christ himself so mag- 
nified the place of human service. May we 
honor thee with the toil of our hands and 
the work of our heads and hearts, May we 
be among the lowly ones who sit at thy feet 
and learn of thee. For thy name's sake, 
Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 14: 7-14, Humility. 

In one of our largest city churches one 
of the leading officers of the church fre- 
quently fills up his pew with young men or 
young women who are strangers, ushering 
them in himself, The unique sight is often 
a matter of comment. Why should this be 
unusual? Just such action and the spirit 
back of it will do more to win men for Christ 
than any other single church activity. 

Dear Father in heaven, may we all so fear 
thee and honor thy name and house that we 
may help others to worship thee by our cor- 
dial manner and actions, May we seek to 
take the humblest placestourselves if we can 
lead others to thy church. In thy name, 


Amen, 
Sat.—Luke 9 : 46-50; 22 : 24-30. 
Strife about Rank. 


Greatness is little concerned with matters 
of recognition. True greatness is never self- 
advertised. One day in Scotland, in playing 
a round of golf alone, I chanced to overtake 
a stranger doing the same, We joined for a 
few holes, and enjoyed the half hour. Weeks 
later I discovered that he was one of his 
country’s great men, and a titled leader of 
rank, He had been as natural and unassum- 
ing as a child, 

Our Heavenly Father, may we think little 
of human praise and recognition, but much 
of genuine and true living. May we never 
strive for ascendancy nor position, butrather 
to let others see in us the life of loving ser- 
vice and faithful adherence to duty. We 
pray for the childlike spirit. In thy name, 
Amen, 


Sun.—1 Cor. 13. Supremacy of Love. 

In one of Professor David Smith’s beauti- 
tiful sermons, he calis attention to his be- 
loved teacher, Henry Drummond, and refers 
to his illustration of Millet’s great picture, 
‘“The Angelus.’? Here labor, faith, and 
love combine : work, worship, and affection, 
but love makes the others possible. Surely 
Drummond’s great sermon on I Corinthians 
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13 has well been tttled ‘‘the greatest thing 
in the world,’’ 

Our loving Master, thou art the Master 
of love. May we love thee supremely that 
we may show thy lovingkindness to others. 
May we become lke thee in thy supreme in- 
carnation of love, that we mav speak with 
our lives as well as lips day by day and hour 
by hour, In Chris?s name, -Amen, 


i 


Suggestions for Your Sunday- 
School Music 


T IS interesting to see a modern univer- 
sity giving definite attention to the music 
of the Sunday-school. At Drake Uni- 

versity, Des Moines, Iowa, there is a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education which issues 
from time to time bulletins of information 
growing out of its studies of the various 
problems of the Sunday-school. Its bulletin 
of August, 1913, is devoted to *‘ Music and 





Art in the Bible School,’’ and contains some 
admirably useful suggestions for Sunday- 
school workers, with a great deal of definite 
and valuable information as to where books 
and pictures in these fields can be obtained, 
together with carefully prepared lists of 
books, hymns, and pictures. This sixteen- 
page bulletin will be sent free of charge upon 
application to Professor Walter Scott Ath- 
earn, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
It contains lists of the great church and Sun- 
day-school hymns, of devotional and offering 
songs for primary grades, of song books for 
children, of ‘* pictures which the bible school 
should teach,’’ of books on religious art, etc. 
While not every statement made is necessa- 
rily to be accepted, the pamphlet is well worth 
securing by Sunday-school workers. 

Included in this pamphiet is a list of ‘* The 
Great Sunday-school Hymns’? suggested as 
valuable in ** ¢ying the great lesson themes to 
the skies.”” 

Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us. 

Oh, Master, let me walk with thee. 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Blest be the tie that binds, 

Just as I am, 

May Jesus Christ be praised. 

Who is on the Lord's side ? 

Love divine, all love excelling. 

How firm a foundation. 

Oh, little town of Bethlehem. 

‘Take my life. 

Safely through another week. 

What a Friend we have in Jesus, 

Begin my tongue some heavenly theme. 

Onward, Christian soldiers. 

All hail the power of Jesus’ name. 

Fight the good fight ; Christ is thy strength. 


al 


The Need of the Best Music 
(Continued from page 580) 





| trust, knowing not what influences these may, 
| have on the children’s characters. Remem- 
| ber how saintly George Herbert of Bemerton, 

| when he took his lute in hand, said: 


‘* My God, my God, my music shall find thee, 

And every string shall have his attribute to 

sing 

The second consideration is closely akin 
to the first. We train as we awaken. 
Froebel, when a boy, was greatly influenced 
by a hymn commencing, ‘*‘ Wake up, my 
heart and spirit.”? It became a ‘* Hymn of 
Life to me,’’ he said. You count yourself a 
**teacher.’? Henceforth let that term be 
more fully explained and defined as, when- 
ever standing before children, you remind 
yourself, ** I am to be an awakener.”’ 

Here, then, is our office. As work-fellows 
with God we awaken spirit, heart, mind, 
hody, that we may from the first claim all for 
that Saviour of whom we say, *‘ who loved 
me and gave himself for me.’? And the 


functions of this high and holy office can only | 


be fulfilled when in our school worship we 
select hymns and music that are worthy in- 
struments for the end in view. Robert 
Raikes said he found the children of Glouces- 
ter possessed of ‘* genius, good disposition, 
and a Jove of music.’? How can we best 
use it? What must be placed first as an 
aim? Asa deep and deliberate conviction 
let me say : 

Seek to awaken reverence.—With older 
children and with adults the task is tremen- 
dously difficult. But with little children it is 
easy; and my appeal is especially to teach- 
ers ofthe younger scholars. You deal with 





( Continued on next page) 
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O@ in one city alone more 
2 yY eee than three hundred 
@=——" schools have adopted 


Sunday School Hymns No. 1 


This is onlv one of. its many unprecedented records. There is a reason 
for its world-wide popularity which is worth your finding out. 

For schools now using this book and wanting a few extra copies 
to ‘piece out’’ with or for schools wanting the- BEST at small expense we now offer 


The ‘‘Economy Edition ’’ 
At only $15.00 per 100 


Full orchestration can be secured 


This edition does not contain the special department songs for Primary, Christmas 
Easter and Children’s Day or the ** Orders of Service ’’ end in the regular edition’ 
It is printed on good paper, bound with cloth lined leatherette, wire stitched. A good 
substantial book at $15.00 per 100. You must see a copy before ordering your sup- 
ply. Send us today the attached coupon and 10 cts, end we will mail copy postpai:. 


Tullar-Meredith Co., 785, West 36th Street, New York 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS No.2 


) Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, c . . I used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. Orchestration ready. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 

Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price, 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 10-12 W. Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This coupon and 
10 cents is good 
for one copy of 
he “ Economy 
Edition of Sun- 


Cut ont and send 
to the address 
below. 
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When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. . 


|**Every Life Should Have 
A Fair Chance” ® #:, xen: 


your girl. Be thankful afterwards, Act now. ‘The book that will 
do more kindness for you—for humanity, is just off the press. 
Send for it now. Shannon's New Purity Book. 

“1 trust that it may be cordially received into the homes of America, that 
our sons and daughters may be fortified against the temptations which con- 
grandly meet them, and that every life may have a fair chance to attain all 
for which it was created.”’—Z2. S. Steadwel’, President World's Purity 


Federation. 
e 

A Vital Messa e o! every home, Jt comes to you from 
; ‘ a member of the World’s Purity federa- 
tion, and an International Lecturer on Moral, Social and Reform Topics, 

Safe, Sane, Scientific Christian Help to a Knowledge of Self, for every Married and Marriaveable 
man and woman, and all matured people, as well as timely help for the boy and girl at the ages of 
greatest danger ; with warnings of the pitfalls which lie hidden in their pathway. Also a complete, 


Endorsed by Highest celles oie ee Ce 
Authorities 


of children and young people, con- 
cerning the delicate questions of life, 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Presi- 
dent World's Sunday School As- 


with a wokd of warning against the 

revailing ignorance ot God's Sacred 
sociation, says: ** ] wish this book 
might have a wide distribution, in 


aws of Sex and Heredity. ‘The title 
which case | am gure great good 


of this new purity book is 
would be accomplishe 








Ld Be fair to yourself, 











Sons isi 


Prof.T.W. Shannon, A. M. 
Author-Lecturer 


Here is a vital message for every member 





Guide to Sex Instruction 


By T. W. Shannon, A.M. 
FIVE BOOKS IN ONE 
Book 1, ‘‘ How to ‘Tell the Story of 


Marion Lawrance, (General 
Secretary International Sunday 
School Association, says: ‘Surely 
this book is the key to the right 


understanding of life, and is full Life,” 15c. Book 2, ‘* Perfect Girl- 
of good suggestions.” hood,” 4oc. Book 3, « Perfect Boy- 
7 hood, 40c. Book 4, ** Perfect Woman- 
B. S. Steadwell, President hood,” 75c. Book 5, * Perfect Man- 
World’s Purity Federation, says: hood,” 75c. ‘ 
“‘A specific guide to all parents These five books purchased singly 
who would know how to counsel cost $2.45 — Bound all in one large 
intelligently with their sons and 5S 


volume, richly illustrated by 
plates and half tones, 274 
ages 3%4x8¥Y in fine Vel- 
um De Luxe cloth, only 


color 


$1.25 


daughters at the age of greatest 
danger.”’ 


Shannon books have the 
highest endorsement from 
the leaders of the leading Re- 
form movements of the pres- 
ent day, and the Religious 
Press of the country join in 
the unqualified endorsement 
of these books. 


300,000 Shannon Books Sold 


“The Stough Evangelistic Campaign ordered 2,g00 Shannon 
Books in the past few weeks, for cals Slowing its revivals.’”” 

A lecturer (name furnished on request) has ordered over 5,000 
copies in four months, with sales up to $190.00 in one day. 

An evangelist of Florida has ordered over 7,000 copies to date. 
A lecturer of Canada ordered over $500.00 worth for one series 
of lectures, 

Lecturers, mimsters, evangelists and social workers every- 
where are ordering Shannon’s books by the thousands for distri- 
bution in their work. 


Agents Earning $10.00 Per Day 


Rev. J. W. Richardson reports an average of over $10.00 per 
day in profits for the first eight weeks’ canvassing—over 600 
other applications for agencies received—others coming fast. 
Send $1.25 for copy of book and recéive free canvassing sam- 
ple together with liberal terms. Don't delay. Write while 


territory is open, 
°, Write for the book you want. 
Write To-day Send for at least one Bas Read 
it and you will want them all. You will be thankful for 
the opportunity of getting the fascinating, beautiful, up- 
lifting book which will do so much for you and for the 
betterment of the human race. Agents, here is an op- 
portunity for making money with these Purity Books. 


Send Coupon Send the coupon to-day or 


copy it on a piece of peers. 
Be sure to send to-day. Agents should certainly act 
quick to get the territory they want. Don’t delay. 





Buy five in one and save $1.20. 


m 














PURITY COUPON 


The S. A. Mullikin Co., Official Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 447, Marietta, Ohio. 


Gentiemen:—As I wish to accept your 
reat offer, 1 am _ sendin ou herewith 
» for which please send me 
books indicated by X in square. 


O How to Tell the Story of Life, 15¢. 

O Perfect Girlhood, cloth, 4oc. 
O Perfect Boyhood, cloth, 4oc. 

O Perfect Womanhood, cloth, 75c. 

O Perfect Manhood, cloth, 75c. 
O Above five books in one, fine cloth, $1.25. 
O Heredity Explained, 75c. 
O Canvassing sample. 








a primitive instinct of the soul, lost only | 


The S. A. Mullikin Co. 


Official Publishers 
Department 446 Marietta, Ohio 


My name . 





My 
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SONGS 
of PRAISE 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


With Complete Orchestration 
Songs that win. Here is what is being said about 
nm 





raise; 
f all the 100 books I have examined, your Songs 
ot Praise is the best. It has more singable music in it 
than any book of its size 1 have seen.””— J. AZ. Wells, 
Vanceburg, Ky. 

** We are just tickled to death with Songs of Praise, 
Our school seems to enter heart and soul into the sing- 
ing.”’—James N. Nevills, Guilds, Ont., Can. 

“We are now neaving the best singing in our Sun- 
day-school we ever had. Everybody sings.’’—3S. L. 
Bales, Leader First Presb. S. S., Cincinnati, O, 

** It is the best book for ali-around services and Sun- 
day-school use I ever saw.’’—ZL. V. Hegwood, Leader 
M. E. S. S., Connersville, Ind. 

* We are poreny using Songs of Praise every Sab- 
bath with heartfe t satisfaction.’’—A. /. //ostetler, 
Hicksville, O. 

“* Songs of Praise is unique in every detail. Meets 
the musician’s ideal; is the most beautiful music.’’— 
V. Wilson, Wuitsett, N. C. 

“* The best 1 ever saw for the size of the book.’’— 
O. G. Anderson, Waukesha, Wis, 

«One of the best of its kind, ‘I do not hesitate to 
recommend it.”—H1. W. Weber, Washington, D.C. 

‘We are delighted with Songs of Praise. It is a hit 
with us. I use it in my choir. The attendance has 
trebled on account of the music.’’—/. //. Hysong, 
fico, Tex. 

“We are congratulating ourselves that we chose 
Songs of Praise from among a number of others.’’— 
w.M. Brents, Jacksonville, Ill. ; 

Price, 30 cents; $25. per 100 not prepaid. 
Returnable copies sent for examination. 

Ask for our new Catalog of Christmas Music. Free. 


Fillmore Music House 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio» 
" 


41-43 Bible House, New York. 


Christmas Programs —s 


Recognized by Gunteg Schools everywhere as ‘'The Place’’ to send 
for good things for Christmas. Select your program from this 
list which is sure to meet with much favor wherever presented, 


UNDER HIS BIRTHDAY STAR *<" ,°™*- 


mas Service. 
Contains a Christmas dialog, musical readings and a big assort- 
ment of exercises and itati I i recitation, 
march and drill, ‘The Song of the Angel Choirs’ is included. 
Single copy, Se, 550 per dozen, 


THE COURT of the CHRISTMAS TREES 


New sacred cantata for children. The very newest idea for a 
Christmas celebration, Enlists the interest of the entire school. 
Each class has a Christmas tree in connection with an effectiveand 
iuteresting sacred cantata rendered by any age of children. Must 
be understood and examined to appreciate its originality, and 
ence scen it will be ordered. 150 rTesis copy; $1.50 per dozen. 


THE ANGEL WITH THE BROKEN WING 


A soug story for Christmas for Reader and chorus, with anthems 
for the Choir if desired. An old time picture set in a twentieth 
century frame, Pastor or good reader reads the story and the 
carols are sung by the school. Will hold the attention of young 
and old and very easy to prepare, 150 single copy; $1.50 per dozen. 
Selected List of Our Best-liked Humorous Can- 
hly Recommended by Ministers 
cause Teach Some Moral. 

% Santa brings his bo 
SANTA Ss LITTLE BOY Freddy with him on his 
annual trip, Freddy's haps and mishaps are very amusing. 
Teaches the seemingly impossible: the more of happiness we 
give away, the more we have left. 


THE HOME-MADE SANTA {insc?e ain unat 


will suit any school, large or small, In spite of what others 
say, Santa still believes in the old style Christmas spirit. Teaches 








(Just out). Just the 


that we sheuld spread the Christmas spirit throughout the year | 


as well as Christmas day, Full of high-class humor. 
% (New). Horseshoes, 

SANTA Ss REMEDY clovers and wishbones spread 

good luck all through this cantata. Santa's wonderful remedy 

for the growth of happiness is manufactured for the first time. 

Teaches the folly of envying others. 

Prices of all humorous cantatas: single copy, 30c ; per dozen, $3.25. 


four -leaf | 





BIG PACKAGE of HUMOROUS CANTATAS 
cont for examination for five cents postage to those that mean 
susiness, 
If you want your school to have the best, look these 
over before you select and see for yourself. 
BINGHAM-RADCLIFFE COMPANY, Millville, N. J. 
Sunday-school Specialties of Quality 





Popular Hymns 
Number 3 


THE BEST OF THE OLD, 
THE CREAM OF THE NEW 


The third and best of the Popular Hymn Series. 

Universally commended when examined. 254 

pages; size, 6x8 inches. Handsome music 

type, large, clear print, best of paper and bind- 

ing. Price, in cloth, 30 cts.; Sos per 100. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


Hackleman Music Co. 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
If 


PIPE TONE ORGAN ::. 
wish to get the best GAN Por 
Sunday School Organ on Earth at 
the right price, then you must get 
one of our make, We ship on ap- 
proval to responsible people. Ad- 
vertising is expensive. Catalogue 
tells all. Write to-day. Speciai 
Offer: Send 2c. stamp for 36-page 
book of Favorite Gospel Songs 
with music. A, L, WHITE MPG. 

CO., 238 Englewood Ave., Chicago. 



































Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“MORE needful,”” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 


To be returned promptly after selection or paid for. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Need of the Best Music 
(Continued from preceding page) 


through neglect. Disuse means atrophy. 
It is yours to save from that fate. If you 
neglect to help a child to exercise this fac- 
ulty you neglect the vital key-note in the 
music of character, You can so create an 
atmosphere of reverence that the children 
will be won to love and to worship God. 
How can you awaken itin a child? When 
it is sounding out with gentle insistence in 


| your own spirit, . ‘Like begets like’’ is a 


great law of the soul-world. Only a reverent 
teacher can produce reverent scholars, Fus- 
siness, bustle, petty jokes; all these avoid. 
**In the beginning—God.’’ That first prin- 
ciple alone means order out of chaos, whether 
in a universe, a class, or a soul. If ever you 
need to ‘* practise the presence of God”? it 
is when you are about to teach little children, 

Reverencing God, you will also reverence 
the childness of the children. Preserve it, 
for it is holy, Pray that yours may be the 
touch of infinite tenderness if you are to 
waken a child’s-sense of God, Only the 
angel within us that has seen the face of the 
Eternal Father can enable us to lift a child’s 
vision heavenward, If it be a prayer—re- 
peated or sung—that you teach, be sure that 
it is a chi/d’s prayer, Generally, we do not 
nearly enough reverence the ‘‘ holy of holies ’’ 
of a child’s nature. Only God appraises its 
true worth, 

And as you place the child’s reverence for 
God first in importance, let it also be first in 
order in planning the worship of your Sun- 
day-school session, We have all heard some 
services whose opening marches and songs 


have so dissipated reverence that the tone | 


| Or this : 





has not been recovered during the whole | 


session, The greatest hindzance to spiritual 
influence in the modern Sunday-school is 
irreverence in worship, Brightness there 
may and must be. The sun is bright. But 


how silently its rays diffuse the blessing of | 


light. Every sunbeam instils heaven into our 
senses. A few seconds of silence with folded 
hands and closed eyes will help. Whatever 
your topic, always have what I would call a 
‘reverence ’’ verse in your service, such as: 


Lord of all things bright and fair, 

God, whose love is ev’ rywhere, 

‘Thou dost for the children care : 
Hear us, Heav'nly Father. 


or this— 


Jesus, high in glory, 
Lend a list’ ning ear : 
When we bow before thee, 
Children’s praises hear. 


The verse may either be quietly repeated in 
concert, or sung softly. The influence of 
this plan upon the spirits of superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars will be incalculable. 
Seek to awaken intelligent interest in 
worship.—** I will sing with spirit and un- 
derstanding.’? These are not opposed. 
Indeed, we never really sing ‘*with the 


| spirit’? till we sing ** with the understand- 





1031 Watnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing. The rule shonld be that the words 
must be within the child’s apprehension. Of 
the hymn to which reference has already 
been made Froebel said, ‘* 1 found my own 
little life expressed in the hymn.’’ ‘That is 
always the secret. The chz/a’s life! A man 
or woman’s experience put in the lips of a 
child positively injures the character. It 
may seem needless to warn against errors of 
such a kind. 
day-school by carelessness in this direction 
can hardly be overestimated. 
lections of Sunday-school songs, still in cir- 
culation, one finds sentimental, trashy verses 
set to tawdry, lilting music, that act only as 


The young folk are iaught to sing about 
‘* beautiful, golden sometime,’’ ‘ silver 
spray,’’ ** gushing fountains,’’ ‘ shining 
shores,’’ a **sweet by-and-by,”’ ‘‘ good little 
children who die,’’ andsoon. I have known 
an infant-class teacher whose favorite chorus 
for the little ones from four to seven years 
of age was, ‘*Sweeping through the gates 
of the new Jerusalem’? ! 

Take these examples of what, in the shape 
of wholly unsuitable words, has been set for 
small children even in these later days. 


Calculate the weights and measures 
Past, and present, and to come, 
Of your worldly, sensual pleasures ; 
State, at large, the mighty sum ! 


‘Tell me, are they not a bubble, 
Blown by sin's fantastic breath, 

Agitated now with trouble, 
Bursting soon in endless death ? 


But the harm done in the Sun- | 


In many col- | 








Come, let us now forget our mirth, 
And think that we must die : 

What are our best delights on earth 
Compared with those on high ? 


Where such things are taught, can we 
possibly expect intelligent, reverential wor- 
ship? Teaching of this kind is simply poi- 
son to a child’s spiritual nature. Unreality 
is the death’ knell of devotion. 

My hope for reform is in the primary class 
leaders, who will refuse to degrade the wor- 
ship of children by giving them that which 
is unworthy, and who will only use the high- 
est and the best to train them in reverent, 
intelligent worship of God and of Jesus Christ 
their King. 

We most effectively supplant the false as 
we implant the true. Give time for this 
saner, more sincere worship to train the chil- 
dren’s spirits Christward and Godward, and 
we need have no fear for the future of a wor- 
shipful Christian church, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Children at Home 








By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Mushrooms and Toadstools 
N the fall it is the early boy that gets the 
mushroom, Be out at sunrise and ex- 
plore the lawns and pastures near your 
house. Sooner or later you will find a white 
mushroom with pink gills growing in the 
grass, That is the field mushroom (agaricus 
campestris), and it can be told from any other 
kind by its pink gills. Pink stands for safety— 
also for good eating. Try them once broiled 
on toast or made into a cream soup, and 


you’ll never sleep over again during the | 


mushroom season. 

Mushrooms, like snakes, have been slan- 
dered because of two dangerous kinds, The 
white death-angel and her golden sister, the 
fly amanita, are the two deadly ones which 
have made most of us afraid of all mush- 
rooms. The death-angel, like all other 
angels, is dressed in pure white, with a white 
cap, white gills, white stem, and a white 
veil, when young, on the stem below the cap. 
The fly amanita, on the other hand, has a 
yellow head covered with white scabs, The 
danger-mark of both these fatal fungi is the 
swollen cup or socket out of which they grow. 
Pass by any mushroom that grows out of a 
cup. All talk about telling a good mush- 
room because it will peel, or a dangerous 
one because it blackens a silver spoon, is 
nonsense, ‘There are other doubtful kinds, 
but the two death-angels are the most dan- 
gerous. 

Every boy, for the sake of his own stomach 
and his father’s pocket-book, should know 
half a dozen different kinds of mushrooms 
that are good to eat. The field mushroom 
is the commonest, The puff-balls are all 
good to eat when young, except one which 
is filled with what looks like shoe-blacking. 
Peel them, cut up the white firm flesh into 
chunks, and try them baked with a lump of 
butter to each piece. 

In the spring and early summer one sees 
masses of white overlapping mushrooms 
growing on stumps and dead wood like 
clumps of oysters on a pile. These are the 
oyster mushroom, and can be cooked after 
any rule given for cooking oysters. They 
are good broiled. Wash them, dust over 
with pepper and salt, and put them on a 


‘ | broiler gill side d d broil h si 
an incubus upon the spirits of the children, | ee oo en foe Sew See 


about two minutes over a clear fire with a 
little melted butter, then serve on dry toast. 

The beefsteak mushroom is another edible 
kind which grows on dead chestnut stumps 
in the late summer, and looks like a red 
tongue stuck out of the wood. They are 
best when broiled with the steak after which 
they are named, 

Often in the fall you will find masses of 
white or yellow or pink fungi growing in 
damp woods, which look like coral. These 
are the coral mushrooms, and they are all 
good to eat and cannot be mistaken for any 
poisonous kinds. They are apt to be some- 
what tasteless, and are best when cooked 
with meat. 

The queen of the mushrooms is one that 
is usually passed by as a toadstool. This is 
the parasol mushroom, Scotch bonnet 
pasture mushroom, It can always be told 

( Continued on next bage) 
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The Best Sunday School 
Hymnal Published 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The 
Institute Hymnal 


Edited by Charles Taylor Ives 
and R. Huntington Woodman 








Containing 100 additional Hymns 
and Tunes. Many thousands of 
children and adults are singing with 
delight the noble Hymns and Tunes 
provided for them in the Institute 
Hymnal. The New Edition will still 
further increase its usefulness. 4A 
sample sent postpaid for 50 cents. 





CAROL BOOKS for ALL SEASONS 
$2.50 per 100. Send for Samples 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
Sole Agents for 


Novello & Co., Ltd. 














New Century 
Hymnal 


BY WILL L. THOMPSON 


For churches, Sabbath schools and Young 
People’s meetings. This book is now in 
use in every State in the Union, giving 
universal satisfaction, Contains 240 pages, 
including Responsive Readings. 35 cents 
per copy. 5.00 per Too. 


Sample pages free. 
WILL L. THOMPSON & CO. 
24 Exchange Bldg., East Liverpool, O. 
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“THE 
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SYSTEM 


4) Teach yourself to 
read music. Build 
o fundamental 
essons on perfo- 
rated chart. 93 de- 
tachable music 
characters,  illus- 
trated 150 pp. book 
of instructions. 
Difficulties made 
| easy with this ever 
Wit .me present teacher. 
i | Write for particulars. 
The Musical Art Co., 138 E. State St., Columbus, Ohio 
A CHOIR for every church in the land. We 
make a specialty of music for girls, wo- 
men, men and mixed choirs as well, our catalog, 
which will be sent Free for the asking, describes the 
same fully; also a — ¢ line of Christmas music for 
the Suacey School and Church Choir. A back num- 
ber of ** The Church Choir,’’ price ro cents, wiil be 
mailed Free by naming this paper. Write at once to 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


THE BENSINGER RAPID DUPLIGATGR 


save a great deal of unnecessary writing, as it gives 
exact copies from typewriter and pen. Excellent for 
| copying uncopyrighted music scores, papers of every 

ind. Simple, clean, efficient. For free information : 


| R. Bensinger Co., 34 Stone St., New York City. 




































































LESSON FOR OCT. I? (Num. 12) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

by a little hump in the middle of the cap, 
which sometimes measures six or seven 
inches in diameter, When young this mush- 
room is shaped like a closed umbrella, but 
as it grows the umbrella opens. ‘The skin is 
pale brown in color and covered with brown 
shaggy patches. The stems are hollow, 
streaked with brown, larger at the base, du 
not growing out of a cup or socket. The gills 
do not reach the stem, on which is a little 
loose ring. The hump and the fact that 
there are no gills where the stem enters the 
cap are the tests by which this mushroom 
can be told, Its Latin name is /efiota pro- 
cera. Of all the mushrooms this is one of 
the most delicious and is far better than the 
common field mushroom which is sold in 
our markets. It can be cooked in any of 
the many ways given in the recipe-books for 
field mushrooms. 

There are five families of mushrooms 
which can easily be learned. First are the 
mushrooms with gills, Then come those 
with holes or pores on the under side instead 
of gills. ‘These are called the Bo/et?, Then 
there are the corals already mentioned, and 
the morels, which look like clubs and are 
honey-combed with deep pits. These are a 
great delicacy. ‘The Hyduae are a family 
where the cap has pointed teeth underneath 
instead of gills. This is another edible 
family. 

Mushrooms are classified by the seeds or 
spores, ‘lhese are never seen like the seeds 
of ordinary plants. Take the cap of a mush- 
room and Jay it on a sheet of paper, gills 
down, for three hours, and then lift it up, 
and you will find on the paper a beautiful 
little colored copy of the mushroom formed by 
the litle mounds of spores which have sifted 
out. If you use gummed paper, these little na- 
tural tracings can be preserved and a collec- 
tion made of the different colored mushroom 
photographs. These spores are generally 
divided into five groups according to their 
colors, which are white or nearly white, rosy 
or salmon colored, brown, purple, and black. 
Most of the different state departments of 
agriculture at the state capitals either print 
free mushroom guides, or will advise where 
they can be obtained. : 

Any boy who cares for nature or who 
likes good things to eat had better learn to 
know the mushrooms. 


ROSEMONT, PA. 








Happy Old Age 
Most Likely ‘to foliow Proper Eating 


As old age advances we require less 
food to replace waste, and food that will 
not overtax the digestive organs, while 
supplying true nourishment. 

Such an ideal: food is found im Grape- 
Nuts, made of whole wheat and barley 
by long baking and action of diastase 
in the barley which changes the starch 
into a most digestible sugar. 

‘The phosphates also, placed up under 
the outer-coat of the wheat, are included 
in Grape-Nuts, but are lacking in white 
flour because the outer coat of the wheat 
darkens the flour and is left out by the 
miller. These natural phosphates are 
necessary to the well-balanced building 
of muscle, brain and nerve cells. 

“IL have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an 
Iowa man, ‘for 8 years and feel as good 
and am stronger than I was ten years 
ago. : 
‘*Among my customers I meet a man 
every day who is well along. in years 
and attributes his good health to Grape- 
Nuts and Postum which he has used for 
the last five years. He mixes Grape- 
Nuts with Postum and says they go fine 
together. 

‘‘For many years before I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could-not say that I 
enjoyed life or knew what it was to be 
able to say ‘I am well.’ I suffered 
greatly with constipation, but now my 
habits are as regular as ever in my life. 

‘*Whenever I make extra effort I de- 
pend on Grape-Nuts food and it just fills 
the bill. I can think and write a great 
deal easier.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


|Why I Believe In Lighter Music 


-He believes that the old, standard hymns, 





| music may not have such a permanent hold 
| upon the memory, but it does its enlivening 


| hold of and understand. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


( Continued from page 580) 


**You might call it Aear¢ music. In many 
of the pieces the words and music go to- 
gether really well, such as ‘‘I’ll go where 
you want me to go, dear Lord,’’ and *‘Open 
my eyes that I may see,’’ and ‘Ie walks 
with me.’”?’ Mr. Lincoln thinks that music 
with considerable movement and ‘* swing ’’ is 
desirable for Sunday-school use, and that is 
fairly easy to learn, He told of Victor Her- 
bert’s comment after hearing Mr. Lincoln 
lead a children’s chorus: ‘*I cannot find 
words in the English language bad enough 
to tell you what I think. The idea of a man 
like you, who is able to do what you can 
with children, and yet teaching them such 
rot !”’ 

Mr. Lincoln challenged him on the spot to 
tell him what cantatas he ought to teach to 
three hundred children, which could be 
learned in three rehearsals, saying he would 
be glad to try them out the next year on a 
similar occasion, 

**Oh, there are lots of things !’’ exclaimed 
Herbert. 

‘*But what ave they? Tell me some of 
them,” urged Lincoln, 

But Victor Herbert could evidently think 
of none just then that would meet the con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Lincoln believes that the lighter kind 
of good music helps a Sunday-school, be- 
cause it gives a touch of life to the service, 


and some of fhe more difficult and dignified 
music, should by all means be used in the 
Sunday-school ; and on the other hand that 
we would do well to introduce some of the 
lighter and livelier hymns into our church 
worship, so that, for one thing, young and 
old will feel at home, musically, either in the 
Sunday-school session or in the church 
preaching service. He does not like to see 
the distinction that is made in the kind of 





hymns used in the Sunday-school, the prayer- 
meeting, and the preaching service. 

What the school 4es to sing will depend, 
Mr. Lincoln thinks, very much on how the 
leader takes up a new song with the school. 
If they do not catch it up quickly, let the 
leader drop it for a few Sundays, and then 
go back to it for another test without an- 
nouncing that it has been tried before. The 
school may be found then in a very different 
mood as to that song. 

Mr. Lincoln does not feel that there is any 
real conflict between the more dignified and 
stately music, and the lighter good music, | 
because there is a place for both in the Sun- 
day-school, and in the church service as 
well. Each has its purpose. ‘The lighter 


work and passes on, It is not on that ac- 
count to be ignored or omitted. 

If*a leader is at work in a school where 
only the lighter music seems at first to be 
wanted, he may quietly set at work to correct 
this tendency by introducing some of the 
more dignified songs gradually, and thus by 





tact and enthusiastic leadership show the 
school that they can and do like music which | 
they have not especially cared for. 
Musical likes and dislikes sometimes rest | 
on impressions that are not entirely confined | 
to the music at the moment in use. A 
woman in a certain Sunday-school who had 
some musical knowledge, when a song was | 
sung with which she was not familiar said, 
positively, to Mr. Lincoln, ‘I don’t like | 
that a¢ a/J// The leader asked her if she | 
had noticed the composer’s name. She had | 
not, and was rather surprised to find who 
had written the poor music. | 
**Won’t you try that again?’’ she sug- | 
gested, and when the test was finished she 
said, ‘‘ Well, that’s pretty good, after all, | 
isn’t it!’? Thus a leader must know his | 
critic before getting uneasy over criticism. 
The sum and substance of Harry Lincoln’s | 
method is to find music that is melodious, 
with plenty of movement and heart-appeal, 
and that can be learned well in the drill-time 
at the disposal of the school or chorus, and | 
then to make the singing not a performance, 
but a real service of worship, in words and 
music that will bring the singers and their 
hearers into a spiritual atmosphere by way 
of the kind of singing that they can lay 
The quickening 


of the spiritual life in young and old is 
Mr. Lincoln’s idea of the purpose of the | 
kind of singing in which he gladly serves as | 
a leader. 
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These Three 


Worth Your Consideration 


Hym nals are 





of all departments of the Sunday School. 


alone makes worship possible. 


praise service. Nothing better. 
very popular. 260,000 sold to date. 





The School Hymnal 


Especially designed for regular and occasional services 

‘The tunes are in- 

spiring, and have been chosen for beauty of melody and sing- 

able qualities, but never at the sacrifice of that reverence which 

Particularly popular with 

young people of all ages. Single copies, 35 cents, postpaid. 
In quantities, $25.00 a 100, delivery extra. 


The Chapel Hymnal 


This hymnal is intended especially for use in prayer and 
i It is of high standard and 


Single copies, cloth, 50 cts. ; 
leather, $1.25, postpaid. :, 
Quantities, cloth, 30 Cts, ; leather, $1.00, delivery extra. 


Westminster Hymnal 


An especially good book for evangelistic work and young 
people's societies. i 
of music is desired ; less classical than ‘The Hymnal and 
‘The Chapel Hymnal. i 
poetry are printed in the braces of music, for the con- 
venience of the inexperienced singer. 

Full cloth, 35 cents, postpaid; $30 a 100, not prepaid. 

Boards, 30 cents, postpaid ; $25.00 a 100, not prepaid. 

Manila, 20 cents, postpaid; $15.00 a 109, not prepaid. 


May we send you a Sample Copy ? 


The Chapel 


Nymnea 





The 


Designed for use where a lighter class 


Low in price. All stanzas of the 
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Mandolin or Cello, One lesson weekly. 


expense is for postage and music, which averages about 2 cts. a day. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


| in your own home for Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, 


Beginners or advanced pupils. Your only 
Established 1898. 


Thousands of pupils all over the world write, ‘sWish I had known of you before.’’ | Book- 


let and free tuition offer sent free. 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 383, 225 
Instruments supplied when needed. 


Cash or Credit, 
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Supplomenset Studies. 
Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. 
baie tude ty fee 
‘loth, b0c.; paper, 35c. 
Bible Study by Periods. ~ 
Cloth, 60c.; paper, 35¢ 


Bible Study b 
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EUROPEAN TRIPS FOR THE ROUGH SEASON 
Tife Quiet Southern Track to 
Algiers, North Africa and the 
classic sunny south in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic 
Regular Stops at Algiers (North Africa), Na- 
ples (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste (Aus- 
tria—near the ‘lyrol) Austrian Riviera, Aus- 
tro-Bohemian Watering Places, and the 
whole European Continent. 
Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, and six 
days pleasure trip through the Mediterranean. 
Sight-Seeing trips in every port. Free stopovers. 
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Systematic Bible Study 
7~by Correspondence) 


e Mood e Institute, 
founded by D. L. Moody, offers 


the following four courses of study: 
Bible Doctrine Evangelical 
Practical Christian Work{ )Economical 


the last six months the number of new stu- 
dents been doubled. For full information eoply to 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153-163 Institute Pl., Dept. A8, Chicago, Ii. 
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OME-MAKING. THE BREW PROFESSION,” is a 100-pp. il- 
H lustrated RF et hated Peg: Home Teds 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, 502 W. 69th St., CuicaGo, ILL. 


F.SYPT AND THE NEAR EAST. Write us for 





information about travel in these fascinating 
lands. Wehave all the data. DUNNING & CO., 
717 Congregational Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Should 
Protestant 
Ministers 


Marry ? 


A terse, 
telling philippic 
from the 
brilliant 


pen 
of 


Marion 
Harland 


the distinguished writer, has been re- 
printed, by the courtesy of the Con- 
tinent, in the form of an attractive 
pamphlet. 

A Complimentary Copy will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of a re- 
quest, directed as below. 


Superintendents, Officers, Teachers : 
Ministers and Ministers’ Wives: 
Fathers and Mothers of Christian Homes: 
Young Men and Young Women: 
YO will enjoy reading this fasci- 
nating, bit of literature ! 





Send, to-day, for a free copy to 


William Hiram Foulkes, Gen’l Sec’y 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Specialties 


For the Home, Sunday-school and Church 
All postpaid in the U. S. during 1913. 

The,'' JUST-IT ’’ flexiblé blackboard for amuse- 
ment and instruction of the children at home. Rolls 
like a map. Size, open, two feet square. 
face. ‘Price, only $1.00, including soft felt eraser 
and Assortment of crayons. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 12, 1913 


Favorite Verses. V. In the Epistles 
(t Cor. 13: 1-13). Honorary 
members’ meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—‘* No condemnation"’ (Rom. 8 : 1- 


It). 
‘luES.—The cross (1 Cor. 1 : 18-24). 
WED.—Liberty (Gal. 5 : 1-6, 13, 14). 
‘THURS. —Aspiration (Eph. 1 : 15-23). 
FRIL—The new man (Col, 3 : 8-17). 
Savr.—Our inheritance (1 Pet. 1 : 1-5). 











Who is your favorite New Testament author, 
and why? 


Tell about two favorite verses. 


What New Testament subject most appeals 
to you? 


HE first verse in the Epistles contains a 
thought which it is interesting to follow 
through all the Epistles. In it Paul 

calls himself **a servant of Jesus Christ.’’ 
What do the other writers of Epistles in the 
New Testament call themselves? This same 
chapter is one of the great missionary pas- 
sages of the Bible. ‘*I am debtor,’’ says 
Paul, ‘*I am ready,’”’ ‘*I am not ashamed,’’ 
and he sets forth the deep grounds of the 
world’s need and of our missionary duty. 

Romans and Galatians were great Epistles 
for Martin Luther. Galatians 2 : 20, was to 
him as a ‘‘little Bible’? and Romans § : 1, 2, 
was as solid rock under the feet of a drowning 
man. Quote five of the chief verses asserting 
Luther’s great doctrine of justification by 
faith, 


Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, 





Double sur- | 


The '' JUST-RIGHT ”’ flexible blackboard for | 


Sunday-schools, Rolls like a oP. Size, open, four 
feet square. Double surface. Price, $3.00, includ- 
ing rubber-tipped pointer, soft felt eraser and assort- 
ment of crayons. 

The ‘‘ SANITARY ”’ collection plates, turned 
from native hard woods and beautifully polished in 
mahogany and golden oak colors. Size, 10 inches di- 
ameter. No filigree work. Removable plush mats. 
Price, $3.00 per pair. 

Also church pews and folding chairs. 


W. A. Choate Seating Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING IS EASY! 


If you wish to copy uncopyrighted Sunday School 
Lessons, Music, etc., where from 3 to 50 @xact repro- 
ductions are required, nothing better and cheaper toate 
the Rapid Duplicator. Write to-day: R. BEN- 
SINGER CO., 34 Stone Street, New York City. 











Hand-work 
in the 
Sunday- 
School 


by the Rev. Micron §S. 


LITTLEFIELD, is “le book 
which tells about note- 
book making, and _ sand- 


tray work and pulp and 
clay-modeling to be done 
by Sunday-school boys and 
girls. Illustrated very fully. 
Some samples of the out- 
line maps used in the work 
will be sent free with a 
mail order for the book. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











preached, several years ago, a series of ser- 
mons on the great autobiographical passages 
in Paul’s Epistles. What verses would you 
pick out as texts for such a series? Would. 
they include Romans 7 : 24, 25; 8 : 38, 
39; Galatians 2 : 20; 2 Corinthians 5 : 1-4; 
12:1-10; Ephesians 3 : 14-17; Philippians 
3: 1-15; Colossians 1 : 24-29; 2 Timothy 


14:7, 8? 


Perhaps of all Paul’s writings no two pas- 
sages ure more quoted or more full of prac- 
tical counsel than the twelfth chapter of Ro- 


| mans and the thirteenth chapter of First Cor- 
| inthians, 


The Epistles are full of simple counsels 
which are unmistakably plain as to their 


| meaning, and which, if Christians obeyed 


them, would revolutionize their lives. Con- 
sider these, for example, Romans 13 : 8; 
14:13; 15:1; 1 Corinthians 4:5; 14 


20; 15:58; 2 Corinthians 5 : 17; 
5:1, 25; 6:7; Ephesians 5: 
1 Thessalonians 5 : 10. 


Galatians 


I, 2; 6:5-9; 


There are some rich verses in Paul’s Epis- 
tles emphasizing the unity of the body of Christ 
and the necessity of bringing each member of 
the body to its full place and part before the 
body which is the church can be what it is 
meant to be (Eph. 4: 25; Rom. 12 : 4,5; 
t Cor, 12: 32--7; Eph. 4: 13; 2 Cor. 3: 
18; ‘‘we a//’’), Can we separately until 


| we altogether ? 


Pick out the clear references throughout the 
Epistles to the second coming of Christ, and 
ask whether we Christians of to-day are using 
as we should the expectation of our Lord’s 
return as a motive and a comfort and an in- 
spiration (1 ‘Thess, 4 : 13-18; Titus 2:13; 


I Jno. 2:28; Heb. 9:28; Jas. 5:7, 19, 20; | 


| Col. 3: 43 Phil. 3 : 20, 21). 


Is Philippians 1 : 21 true of us? Can we 
say these words? And Philippians 4 : 13? 
And do we believe Philippians 4 : 19? 

Were the New Testament Christians afraid 
of death? What verses can you quote to 


| show how they felt about ‘the last enemy ’’? 


Name the verse in each Epistle which 
seems to you to be the great verse of that 
Epistle. 

In Hebrews would 2:1, 18; 4: 14-16, 
10: 19-22; 11:1, 15, 16; 12:1, 2; 
be the greatest verses, or would you pick out 
others ? 

Learn by heart and repeat James I : 5, £3, 
27; 3:17; 5:19, 20; 1 Peter 2:21; 2 
Peter I : 5-11; 
Jude 24, 25. 


13 : 20, 21 | 


I John 1:9; 2:6; 3: 1-3; 
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19), ISTINGUISHED people turn 
Ig) to SANATOGEN for new 
~ strength and vitality. Why not 
follow their example > 


4 
<a 





Sir G. Parker, M. P., 
‘The eminent novelist- 
statesman, writes 
trom London : 

“‘Sanatogen is to my 
mind a true food-tonic, 
feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy, and 
giving fresh vigor to the 
over-worked body and 
mind.” 


Countless people in all walks of life have 
testified in writing that they have been 
revived, reinvigorated, restored, reani- 


is Geass, the mated by Sanatogen. 


Most Reverend Archbishop - 
of Bombay, writes : 

**T use Sanatogen every 
now and then, under m 
doctor’s advice, and al- 
ways derive great benefit 
from it.’” 


Among them are scores upon scores of distinguished 
men and women, statesmen, famous authors, princes 
of the church, captains of ‘industry, society leaders, 
people whose sense of discrimination is keen. When 
nici a. ‘ such people commend Sanatogen, you may be sure that 
y Henry Somerset, : “ P . 

the peomieent eccial they are absolutely convinced of its beneficial effects. 
ue reform advocate, 
wy writes: 

**Sanatogen undoubt- 
edly restores sleep, invig- 
orates the nerves and 
braces the patient to 
health. | have watched 
its effect on people whose 


When 18,000. physicians, moreover, take the 
trouble to write to the manufacturers of Sanatogen, in 
letters which it has been a matter of pride to file, to 
tell of their pleasure and satisfaction with what they 





nervous systems have have seen follow the use of Sanatogen, in hospitals 
been entirely under- P . 

. mined, and have proved __ and in ‘private practice, then, too, you may be sure 
a that the good accomplished by Sanatogen is indeed 


extraordinary. 


Mrs. Belva Lockwood, 
LL.D., 
Secretary Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 
writes : 

**I have used according 
to directions your ‘ Sana- 
togen,’ and find it not 
only a very pleasant and 
palatable food, but a good 
digester and assimilator. 
I find my stomach in a 
better condition after a 
two weeks’ trial of it than 
it has been betore tor two 
years. 1 cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to dyspep- 
tics, overworked clerks 


If you are weak, therefore, or anemic, nervous or 
run down, a victim of the strenuous conditions of 
modern life, can you do better than follow such dis- 
tinguished examples ? 


Write for a Free copy of ** Nerve Health Regained ”’ 
If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen, before 
you use it, write for a copy of this booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated and comprising facts and information 
of the greatest interest. 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three 
sizes, from $1.00 
feeble children and aged 


fete THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 283 "3¢7¢ 


Sanatogen received the Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 191}. 





THE OFFER TO CHOIRMASTERS 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC—1S13 PUBLICATIONS 


A splendid list of new anthems by writers of established reputation, including 
Percy E. Fletcher Frank H. Brackett 


Paut Ambrose James H. Rogers Ferris Tozer 
Chas. Fonteyn Manney Herbert Sanders John E. West 


A new set of six Carols and THE NIGHT OF THE STAR, Op. 52, 
by Margaret Ruthven Lang, a Christmas Cycle for Mixed Voices 


Sample copies of any three of the above sent on request to Choirmasters. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY = - BOSTON, Room 108 


Wm. R. Spence 











When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 


Le Page INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION-CUPS 


UNBREAKABLE POINTED TOP STYLE (patented). The only cups that enable 
the communicant to partake with head bowed (no tipping back necessary). The only 
cups that can be washed and sterilized in bulk—no wiping or polishing required—saves 
hours of work—no breakage—Trays are noiseless and dust-proof. 

We also make all other styles of individual services and we send outfits on trial 
at our expense—Send post-card for illustrated catalog and particulars of our ‘* free 
trial” plan. Communion services are duty free. 


Le PAGE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP CO. 137 Tyndall Ave., TORONTO, CANADA 


| M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


In use in seventeen hundred churches and institutions. We build pipe organs of all sizes for every purpose. 
Every part is made in our own factory and fully guaranteed. Endorsed by all eminent organists. Specifi- 
| [cations and estimates on request. Write for catalogues. Address, M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 













































